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EDITORIALS 


In Our Opinion 


issue of 


With this 
Thought Jean Woodsworth takes 
over her duties as the new Editor 
All our readers 
recognize the magnificent job Jean 
Morrison has done for the past 


Food for 
of the magazine. 


three years and will wish to join 
us in grateful recognition of her 
services. 

The new Editor has had a wide 
experience in the work she is under- 
taking. She has been a valued mem- 
ber of the staff of the Y.W.C.A. for 
several years, and has proven her 
capacity in many fields of social and 
educational endeavour. 

The Executive of the C.A.A.E. 
and the Editorial Board consider 
themselves fortunate in obtaining 
Mrs. Woodsworth’s services and 
earnestly request the co-operation 
of all our members. 


E. A. CorBetTr. 


C.A.A.E. CONFERENCE 
AT KINGSTON ~- 


The report of the C.A.A.E. Con- 
ference, “Building Community Pro- 
gramme”, available at the C.A.A.E. 
office is being very widely read and 
it is unnecessary for us to deal in 
detail with the findings. However, 
certain of the findings are very per- 
tinent to us, as we begin a new 
year’s work. We wish to mention 
particularly the report on “The Job 
of Adult Education In Our Time.” 





It was a difficult task to formulate 
a group statement on the “Job of 
Adult Education in Our Time’— 
In spite of that, Commission I, 
brought forward a report which is a 
statement of faith and courage: 

“Through the defeat of Fascism 
the individual man and woman has 
achieved a dignity and importance 
that he has never previously known, 
even in a democracy. He deserves 
every opportunity for the release of 
his full creative powers. He needs 
every organization that can assist his 
economic security, cultural enrich- 
ment, intellectual development, and 
social understanding. . . . 

The fate of civilization itself 
now rests with the ordinary citizen. 
. . . If the ordinary citizen will use 
the power at his disposal, he can 
control the destiny of his society. 
If he fails, disaster is inevitable. . . 


he primary tasks of adult edu- 
cation, therefore, are to awaken peo- 
ple to the possibilities and dangers 
of modern life, to help them with 
knowledge and leadership, and to 
provide channels of communication 
between different cultural, occupa- 
tional and social groups so that the 
solution of human problems may be 
sought against the broadest back- 
ground and in the interests of all... . 
Adult education should deal with 





the actual and living concerns of 


” 


actual and living people. . . . 

The Commission singled out cer- 
tain areas of particular concern and 
interest to us in 1946: 


(a) Atomic energy and the threat of 
war. 

(b) Canada in the United Nations. 

(c) Civil rights and responsibilities. 

(d) Dominion-Provincial Relations. 

(e) Keeping faith with veterans. 

(f) Farm-labour and urban-rural re- 
lationships. 

(g) Intercultural 
Canada. 

(h) Parent education. 


Of Food for Thought, the Com- 
mission had this to say: “Its dis- 
cussions of important questions 
gives coherence to the Adult Edu- 
cation movement in Canada.” 

We hope that the magazine can 
continue to realize these aims, and 
take its proper place in an adult edu- 
cation movement directed to the 
tasks set forth by the Kingston 
Conference. 

Pertaining to the Conference in 
this issue, Dr. Estall reports the 
presentation of the brief to the Radio 
Broadcasting Committee, per in- 
structions of the Conference, and the 
Editor reviews the brief on Com- 
munity Centres, which was approved 
at Kingston. Future issues will 
carry articles covering other specific 
areas of interest and concern as out- 
lined at the Conference. LRW. 


relations within 


EDITORIAL BOARD 

Food for Thought welcomes sev- 
eral new members to the resident 
Editorial Board. Rev. Nelson 


Chappel, Associate General Secre- 
tary of the Religious Education 
Council of Canada, is also secretary 


of the National Boys’ Work Board, 
with special responsibilities in the 
field of leadership training. Dr. 
Bertram Gold is professor of Group 
Work at the School of Social Work, 
University of Toronto. Mr. Andrew 
Hebb, a contributor to past issues of 
Food for Thought, is Editor of “The 
Rural Co-operator”. Mrs. Mor- 
rison needs no introduction. Miss 
Margaret Thomson is with the 
United Steel Workers of America, 
with special responsibility for pub- 
licity. 

In inviting the assistance of cor- 
responding members the Editorial 
Board has further extended the 
principle on which Food for 
Thought is established and flour- 
ishes: that it is a publication of the 
people, for the people and by the 
people of the Canadian Adult Edu- 
cation movement. Our correspond- 
ing members have very graciously 
taken on the job of keeping us in- 
formed on provincial and local pro- 
jects, providing us with constant 
criticism and suggestion, helping us 
to reach new readers. 

There is a third and larger body, 
on whom the magazine depends :— 
our readers. We depend on you as 
our “readers,” of course, but more, 
we depend on you as our “grass 
roots”. We need your comment, 
suggestions and criticism. We need 
reports of projects successful and 
unsuccessful, and ideas for articles. 
If you like us and find us useful, 
please sell us to others and if you 
don’t like us, we want to know. 


J.R.W. 
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<q The people of Czechoslovakia are 





breaking new ground in citizenship. 
This is the first of a series of articles 
on citizenship in other countries. 


Changing Concepts of Citizenship 


in Eastern Europe 
By H. G. Skilling 


New times require new forms of 


government, new institutions and 
practices of community action, new 
concepts of the rights and responsi- 
bilities of the citizen. We are now 
close to the midpoint of the twen- 
tieth century. Nineteenth century 
ways and habits are hardly ade- 


quate for the new world now emerg- 


ing. New ways are urgently neces- 
sary. This simple fact is not 
generally understood in North 


It is for this reason that 
we find it so difficult to understand 
properly events in Europe and Asia, 
where the need for such fundamen- 
tal change has been ground into the 
bodies and minds of the masses by 
the wars and revolutions of the past 
fifty years. 

Take an area such as Eastern 
Europe, and in particular, Czecho- 
slovakia, as an illustration. Czecho- 
slovakia is in some ways not at all 
typical of Eastern Europe. It is 


America. 


heavily industrialized, whereas most 
of the small states of that neigh- 
bourhood are predominantly agrar- 
ian. It has been a land of private 


capitalist enterprise, in contrast to 
the countries of large landed estates 
and tiny peasant holdings around it. 
It has been politically democratic, 
whereas no other state of Eastern 
Europe was able to maintain demo- 
cratic institutions for long in the 
period between the two world wars. 
It was a land of comparative nation- 
al tolerance for Germans, Magyars, 
Jews and other national groups, in 
a region characterized by racial dis- 
crimination and national oppres- 
sion. Yet, for all that, Czecho- 
slovakia is one of the small states 
between Germany, Italy and Russia, 
has much in common geographically 
and historically, with its neighbours, 
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and shares therefore many of their 
problems. It we understand cor- 
rectly what the Czechs and Slovaks 
are now doing with their new free- 
dom, we shall come closer to an 
appreciation of what the other nat- 
ions of Eastern Europe are also try- 
ing to do. 

President- 
Liberator of the new Czechoslovakia 
after 1919, once summed up Czech 


history in the following few words: 


Thomas Masaryk, 


“Humanity is our final national and 


historical goal; humanity is the 
Czech programme”. The idea of 


“humanity”, in his view, embraced 
all the things which the Czechs as 
a nation had striven for in the past 
and ought to strive for in the future. 
“Humanity” included national free- 
dom and equality, social reforms, 
peaceful 
methods, cultural advance through 
science and education. At the close 
of the when 
Masaryk wrote this phrase, the idea 


freedom of conscience, 


nineteenth century, 


of “humanity” meant that the Czechs 
must keep abreast of all world 
scientific 
and cultural, filling their own nat- 
ional life with the ideas and ideals 
common to advance, and progressive 
humanity. There had to be, he 
rebirth of the entire 
Czech nation, workers and peasants 


developments, economic, 


argued, a 


included. 

Another great Czech statesman 
and thinker put this same idea in 
strangely modern terms as long ago 
as 1852. Frantisek Palacky then 
wrote: “It is time for our nation 
to arouse itself anew and orient it- 





self in the spirit of the new age; it 
is time for it to raise its vision above 
the narrow bounds of its own coun- 
try, and not ceasing to be a faith- 
ful patriot, to become also a world- 
citizen, vigilant and prudent,” Al- 
most a century later, we find Ed- 
ward Benes, President of the newly- 
liberated Czechoslovakia, echoing 
these views in justifying his policy 
during the fateful thirties of threat- 
ening war. “Hence my attitude,” 
Benes said on October 28, 1945, in 
a message to the Provisional 
Czechoslovak National Assembly, 
“to follow at any price the path of 
world development, of world pro- 
gress, of truth and justice, of a cor- 
rect humane world morality, and of 
world democracy. It was already 
clear to me then that through a new 
war we should come to a funda- 
mental transformation of modern 
society, into a society oriented on a 
world-wide scale, consistently demo- 
cratic, and socially and economically 
more just. Today we are going 
into this transformation. Into new 
great changes, and disputes over 
them. Into revolutionary events, 
peaceful and gradual at some points, 
violent and revolutionary at other 
points, changes on a local or partial 
scale, and on an all-European and 
world-wide scale.” 

All problems of domestic politics 
in the newly-liberated Czechoslo- 
vakia had therefore to be dealt with 
“in the spirit of this revolutionary 
period” upon which Europe and the 
world had already entered. In the 
year since liberation, the Czechs and 
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Slovaks have certainly not been 
afraid to make drastic changes in 
their society, often similar in es- 
sence to those introduced in other 
countries in Eastern Europe. It is 
not our intention to examine all the 
new policies embarked upon, nor 
the general climate of opinion. Our 
purpose is more limited—to note 
the consequences of these events on 
citizenship, on the rights and the 
Where 
does the average citizen find himself 
in the new social and economic set- 
ting of a country such as Czecho- 
slovakia, as it tries to fit itself into 
the framework of world develop- 


responsibilities of citizens. 


ments and to go with the world? 
First, note the nature of the 
present Czechosiovak government, 
which is the source of all power and 
hence of the rights and duties of 
the citizens. Czechoslovakia is now 
governed by the Government of the 
National Front, that is, a coalition 
of parties which in the closing 
months of the war in Europe agreed 
on a common programme, the 
Kosice programme, and formed a 
single government. This govern- 
ment brought together in one camp 
the political leaders who had 
worked in exile in both Moscow and 
London, and fused them with the 
leading figures of the home resist- 
ance movement. The government 
includes the parties of the Left— 
the Czech Communist Party, the 
Czech Social Democratic Party, and 
the Slovak Communist Party, one 
party of the Centre—the Czech 


National Socialist Party, and parties 





of the Right—the Czech People’s 
Party (Catholic) and the Slovak 
Democratic Party. It is, therefore, 
a broad, representative front of the 
left, centre and moderate right, not 
unlike similar coalition govern- 
ments in other parts of Eastern 
Europe. There is general agree- 
ment among these parties that dur- 
ing the transition period of the next 
few years, national unity is impera- 
tive, party strife and opposition 
inadmissable. Citizenship, in other 
words, implies a common assumpt- 
ion of responsibility by all parties 
and a willingness of each party to 
adapt its own programme to the 
general consensus of opinion. This 
does not exclude discussion and 
controversy ; it subordinates them to 
the common task of reconstructing 
the Republic along the lines of the 
Kosice programme of the National 
Front. Nor does it exclude elec- 
tions. On the contrary an entirely 








free election was recently held, with 
each party conducting its independ- 
ent campaign but agreeing before- 
hand to the continuance of the 
National Front Government what- 
ever the results. The elections 
revealed the Czech Communist 
Party as the strongest party. A 
re-organization of the government 
accordingly occurred, with Klement 
Gottwald, the Communist leader, 
assuming the premiership, and other 
parties securing cabinet represen- 
tation according to their parliamen- 
tary strength. 

There is another aspect of the 
present political situation upon 
which the election results threw 
interesting light. Certain parties of 
the old Republic, notably the 
Czechoslovak Agrarian Party, and 
the Slovak People’s Party, both 
parties of the Right, are now ban- 
ned by law, as are, of course, the 
former splinter Fascist parties. In 
other cannot 
now be exercised through parties 


words, citizenship 
which bore the main responsibility 
for the appeasement of Germany 
and collaboration with the Reich 
after the Leading 
figures in these parties have been 
tried and punished as war criminals 
and have 
been deprived of property and of 
civil and political rights. 


occupation. 


collaborators; others 
Former 
members and supporters of these 
banned parties may, of course, exer- 
cise their rights of citizenship 
through the parties of the National 
Front. In fact, the overwhelming 
mass of Czech voters seems to have 


taken this course and to have little 
regret for the disappearance of the 


discredited parties. Only an infini- 
tesimal proportion of the Czech 
electorate, less than 1%, availed 
themselves of the opportunity of 


casting so-called “blank ballots” 
representing opposition to the 
National Front. Unlike other 


countries of Eastern Europe the old 
“historic” parties, then, do not con- 
stitute important opposition ele- 
ments, capable of resisting the 
course of national reconstruction 
undertaken by the National Front. 
In Czechoslovakia at least, national 
unity has become the generally 
accepted imperative of good citizen- 
ship. 

It is the long-run objectives of 
the National Front that introduce us 
to really revolutionary changes in 
the meaning of citizenship. A new 
constitution is in the making and 
will ensure universal, direct and 
secret suffrage and radical changes 
in the system of local and regional 
administration. Decentralization 
will also be introduced in the 
relationship of Czechs and Slovaks, 
with far-reaching independence for 
the Slovaks in their own affairs, and 
complete equality of the two 
branches of the Czechoslovak 
nation. All the old freedoms will 
be restored—speech, press, religion, 
union organization, and the like, but 
new rights will be established—the 
right to employment, to a_ just 
reward for work, the right to edu- 
cation, to recreation and to full 
financial support in the event of 
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physical disability. In short, as 
President Benes put it in the speech 
already referred to, “political demo- 
cracy must be systematically and 
consistently developed and trans- 
formed into a so-called social and 
The Czech 
citizen will look to the government 


economic democracy”. 


in future, to guarantee him many 
and varied rights. In return the 
citizen must contribute by his work 
to the prosperity of his community. 

None of these changes will, it is 
true, mark a revolutionary break 
Czechoslovak demo- 
cracy was never a narrowly politi- 


with the past. 
cal and legal system. It was always 
some degree with a 
“progressive” or “popular” element, 
to use terms frequently employed 
by Czechs to distinguish their 
from the so-called 
bourgeois liberal democracy of the 
past. Even before the first liber- 
ation in 1919 Czech parties sought 
to extend the benefits of citizenship 
to workers and peasants, and after 
liberation, the new Czechoslovakia 
established a comparatively high 
standard of social legislation. Capi- 
talism was however maintained as 
the basic economic system of the 
country during the twenty years 
between the wars. Now much of 
the responsibility for the social and 
economic inequalities of that period, 
and indeed for the war and the oc- 
cupation that followed, has been 
laid at the door of the system of 
private enterprise and of the poli- 
tical system which served the inter- 
ests of the privileged classes. As a 


imbued to 


democracy 


result, the mew Czechoslovakia, 
under new leadership, is advancing 
far and swiftly in the direction of 
the socialization of industry. The 
bulk of Czech industry—coal, iron 
and steel, textile, banking, insur- 
ance, agricultural industries, con- 
struction, and others—is now in 
process of nationalization. Only 
smaller plants will remain in pri- 
vate hands, as will, of course, the 
land. Czechoslovakia will, within a 
very short period, become a pre- 
dominantly socialist country, al- 
though important sectors of pro- 
duction and trade will remain ‘n 
private or cooperative hands. This 
programme of nationalization, be it 
noted, is being carried through with 
the basic agreement of all the 
parties of the National Front, and 
has received full endorsement at 
the elections just held. The whole 
series of nationalization degrees will 
be embodied in the new constitution 
and will thus become part of the 
fundamental laws of the land. 

For the citizen, this advance of 
socialization means an 
his rights as well as in his responsi- 
bilities. The citizen will henceforth 
share in the ownership of industry. 
Through the medium of the govern- 
ment and its planning commission, 
through the management of each 
state-owned industry, and through 
the factory councils in all plants, 
the citizen will, as a producer, enjoy 
new and extensive rights in the con- 
trol of the economic life of the 
country. As a result of national 
planning and public ownership 


increase in 








will become democratic. 
An extremely important role in the 
process of production is reserved for 
the Revolutionary Trades Union 
Movement, now a united movement 
with two million members. On the 
other side of the ledger is the great 
increase of responsibility imposed 


industry 


on the citizen by these new meas- 
institutions and 
practices will succeed only through 
the devotion and labour of the 
people. The future economic pros- 
perity of the country, the standard 
of living of the people, and the 
principles of socialization are all at 
stake. Every citizen must hence- 


ures. The new 


forth be a working citizen, (and a 
hard-working one in view of the loss 
of several million German-speaking 
workers), conscious of his respon- 
sibilities to his fellows and to the 
Czechoslovak society as a whole. 
Another profound transformation 
is taking place in the ethnic or 
nationality character of Czechoslo- 
vakia. Before Munich the coun- 
try was one of many nationalities. 


Germans, Magyars, Poles and 
other national minorities possessed 
all the rights of  citizen- 


ship enjoyed by the Czech and 
Slovak “‘state-nations”; in addition 
they enjoyed the special minority 
rights guaranteed by the Czechoslo- 
vak constitution and the Minorities 
Treaties. Few denied that Czecho- 
slovakia was a model in its nation- 
ality policy as compared with neigh- 
bouring states. During the past ten 
years the minorities, 
especially the 


however, 
German minority, 


served as instruments of Naziism 
in the destruction of the Republic 
and later as agents of brutal occu- 
pation in the so-called Protectorate 
of Bohemia and Moravia. The 
Czechs and Slovaks have drawn one 
conclusion from this experience-- 
the Germans and Magyars must be 
transferred to the countries to 
which they have demonstrated their 
supreme loyalty, Germany and 
Hungary. <A vast shift of popu- 
lation is therefore under way, with 
exceptions made only for those 
Germans who demonstrated, by 
word and deed, their hostility to 
Naziism and their loyalty to the Re- 
public during its crisis 
Munich. In other words, only a 
German-speaking —_ person 
fought against the Nazis, either in 
the Czech army or the liberation 
movement abroad, or the home re- 
sistance forces, is considered a good 
citizen in Czechoslovakia today. 
Only such a person will be allowed 
to remain and enjoy the status of 
citizenship in the new Czechoslo- 
vakia. He will enjoy only the 
rights of citizenship common to 
Czechs and Slovaks, however, and 
no special rights and privileges be- 
cause of his nationality and _ lan- 
guage. The new state will be a 
state of Czechs and Slovaks, a Slav 
state. Citizens speaking other lan- 
guages will be expected to assimilate 
to the two predominant national 
groups as normally occurs in Amer- 
ica or Canada. 

Finally, a word on foreign rela- 
tions. In the broad sense, foreign 
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policy includes everything so far 
discussed. As we have noted, 
Czechoslovakia, in following the 
course described, feels herself to be 
in the main stream of world de- 
In making the domestic 
changes described, she believes her- 
self to be keeping in step with the 
world revolution now in progress, 
in particular to be moving with the 
tide of European evolution. As re- 
socialization, for instance, 
Czechoslovakia reflects what seems 
to be a European trend, observable 
in London and Paris as well as in 
Moscow, Warsaw and Belgrade. 
Naturally the early establishment of 
socialism in Soviet Russia, and the 
swift advance in this direction in 
most of Eastern Europe, brings 
Czechoslovakia closer to Soviet 
Russia and her fellow Eastern 
European states than to the west of 
Europe, where the trend towards 
socialism is more gradual and less 
comprehensive. Moreover the op- 
position of Soviet Russia to the fatal 
Munich agreement, and the libera- 
tion of Eastern Europe, including 
Czechoslovakia, by the Red Army, 
are factors making for more inti- 
mate friendship and closer alliance 
with Soviet Russia than with the 
west. Nor is this entirely new for 
Czechoslovakia, since Benes, almost 
alone among European statesmen 
before the outbreak of war, realized 
the importance of Russia in world 
politics and sought successfully to 
secure friendly relations with her. 

Yet nothing would be more in- 
correct than to assume that Czecho- 


velopment. 


gards 


slovakia has abandoned her his- 
toric cultural and political associa- 
tion with western Europe and the 
United States. Before the war, in- 
deed, the Czechs were inclined to 
overemphasize their relations with 
Britain and France, at the expense 
of their relations with Russia. Nat- 
urally the betrayal by France and 
Britain at Munich and the compara- 
tively lesser role of these countries 
in the liberation of Czechoslovakia 
have led the Czechs to readjust 
their diplomacy. Yet they remain 
convinced of the need for closer 
diplomatic and economic relations 
with France, Britain, and _ the 
United States, and with Canada, 
too. And they remain fearful of 
the consequences of a division of 
Europe, and the world, into rival 
blocs, which they consider as a pre- 
lude to a third world war. 

We do not divide Europe into 
West and East,” said President 
Benes in an interview with a 
French journalist recently, “because 
the first question to arise would 
then be: To which side do we be- 
long? Every attempt to divide 
Europe in two blocks would have a 
disastrous result; nothing but en- 
mity could ensue. We have an ex- 
ample in Munich where the West- 
ern nations separated themselves 
from Russia. You know the result.” 
This is but another way of stating 
the doctrine of “world citizenship” 
expressed by Palacky a century ago, 
or the idea of “humanity” ex- 
pounded by Masaryk fifty years ago. 


(Continued on page 25) 





p> Citizens seek government help 
in building Community Centres. 





Community Centre Developments 


By Jean R. 


Ear_y this year a National Com- 
mittee was set up to concern itself 
with some of the questions posed by 
the wide-spread interest in Com- 
munity planning for leisure-time 
activities. The Committee was com- 
posed of some of our ablest leaders, 
representatives from various fields 
of education, social work, etc., and 
was called to consider Community 
Centres and Community Recrea- 
tion. 

The Committee, after considering 
the developments and arising prob- 
lems in the field of Community 
recreation, decided to prepare a 
brief, setting forth what it, as a com- 
mittee, felt was needed. This brief 
would then be submitted to inter- 
ested National organizations as a 
basis for discussion. 

The Committee felt that the 
preparation of a brief would serve 
as a focal point for thought and dis- 
cussion. It was hoped that from 
its discussion at various organiza- 
tions, the brief would finally become 
truly representative of the needs and 
thought of the broad cross-section 
of citizens interested in Community 
Centres and Community Recreation. 

The brief makes detailed pro- 
posals to the Federal Government, 
to the provinces and to local au- 


Woodsworth 


thorities. 
mary : 


The following is a sum- 


RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 

1. A national clearing house, re- 
search, and technical information 
bureau should be set up to encourage 
community centres and leisure-time 
programmes and to give advice when 
sought. This should be established 
within the Department of Health 
and Welfare with an adequate staff 
of qualified personnel, including 
specialists in the various phases of 
community centre activity. 

2. The Physical Fitness Act of 
1943 should be broadened to become 
a National Recreation Act, provid- 
ing for a National Recreation Coun- 
cil representing the provincial gov- 
ernments and interested bodies. 
The grants to the provinces should 
be augmented for: 

(a) grants to local authorities 
to assist in their operating 
budgets ; 

(b) leadership training pro- 
grammes. 

3. It is recommended that the 
Federal Government should make 
grants available to the provinces as 
soon as possible to assist in the 
building of community centres or the 
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acquisition and renovation of exist- 
ing facilities where the following 
conditions exist : 


(a) a recognized need; 

(b) a demonstrated ability on 
the part of local authorities 
to carry responsibility in 
the operation and adminis- 
tration of programmes ; 

(c) a willingness on the part 
of local authorities to con- 
tribute toward the cost of 
new facilities, along with 
the provincial and Federal 
Governments. 

4. Federal financial assistance for 
slum clearance, housing and town- 
planning programmes should include 
provision for adequate recreational 
centres as an essential condition of 
all grants. 

5. War assets, including build- 
ings, which might be used in recrea- 
tion programmes should be made 
available on a high priority to local 
authorities. 

6. The National Film Board and 
the National Gallery should be en- 
couraged and assisted to extend 
their travelling services in films and 
exhibitions. The Federal Govern- 
ment should also establish a Na- 
tional Library. The co-ordination 
by a National Arts Board would 
facilitate cultural services on a na- 
tional level. 


RECOMMENDATIONS TO 
THE PROVINCES 

1. Provision should be made for 
comprehensive recreation program- 
mes throughout the province, fi- 
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nanced out of public funds, to be 
given leadership by a department of 
provincial government and operated 
by the local authorities. There 
should be a provincial recreation 
council, representing the local au- 
thorities and other interested bodies. 

2. A director and field staff 
should be appointed in the appro- 
priate department to be responsible 
for assisting local communities in 
the development of publicly-spon- 
sored community recreation pro- 
grammes. 

3. Adequate funds should be 
made available to local authorities 
as annual grants-in-aid 
operating budgets. 

4. Special efforts must be under- 
taken to develop skilled leadership, 
professional and volunteer, for com- 
munity recreation programmes. 

5. Grants towards the construc- 
tion of buildings should be available 
to local authorities where the follow- 
ing conditions exist: (see Federal 
proposals—No. 3). 

6. Local school boards should be 
encouraged to make school buildings 
and facilities available for com- 
munity centre purposes and to de- 
sign new school buildings to serve 
as community centres or to supple- 
ment other facilities. 

7. Public Library services should 
be expanded, and local library 
boards should be encouraged to 
make their buildings and facilities 
available for community centre pur- 


towards 


poses. The design of new libraries 
should take community centre needs 


into account. 








RECOMMENDATIONS TO 
LOCAL AUTHORITIES 


1. Local authorities should be 
responsible for administering com- 
munity recreation programmes. 

2. To operate a community rec- 
reation programme the local author- 
ity should generally set up a 
department of recreation under a 
committee of the municipal council 
or a recreation board or commission, 
but under present conditions it may 
be preferable to make the school 
board or some other department of 
local government the operating 
agency. Where there is direct ad- 
ministration by municipal depart- 
ments or school boards there should 
be appointed a strong advisory com- 
mittee of citizens, representative of 
interested groups. The public rec- 
reation agency should be respon- 
sible for supervising parks and 
playgrounds and should encourage 
co-operative planning among the 
various public institutions such as 
schools, libraries, museums, art gal- 
leries. It should also encourage co- 
operation with community councils, 
private agencies and citizens’ groups 
in planning for total community 
needs. 

3. The local public recreation 
agency should have a_ qualified 
director of recreation and a suitable 
staff. 

4. The planning of a community 
recreation programme should be 
done on the basis of the needs of the 
particular community. In each com- 
munity centre there should be a 
governing body consisting of citizens 


elected by those participating in the 
centre. 

5. It is recommended that rural 
school boards be urged to initiate 
efforts to use the school as a focus 
for a community programme.” 

This brief is now available to all 
those interested in giving it their 
support, or in using it for discussion 
and study. It may be procured at 
the Canadian Association for Adult 
Education, 119 Isabella Street, 
Toronto. 

At the time of writing, this Com- 
munity Centre Brief has been care- 
fully considered and approved by 
the following national organizations: 


Canadian Library Association 
The Recreation Division of the 
Canadian Welfare Council 
Canadian Association for Adult 

Education 
Canadian Teachers’ Federation 
Canadian Parks and Play- 
ground Association. 

The C.A.A.E., meeting in Con- 
ference in Kingston used the brief 
as the basis of discussion in the 
Commission studying Community 
Centres. Doubtless other bodies 
will also include it on their confer- 
ence agendas, and wish to lend their 
support. 

However, it was the hope of the 
committee that local communities 
and citizen groups would interest 
themselves in the movement for 
more adequate recreational facilities. 
In Toronto, the Co-ordinating Com- 
mittee for Community Councils has 
discussed the brief, and sent it out 
to all the neighLourhood Community 
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Councils in Toronto and area, for 
their discussion and support. 

We would suggest that towns, 
villages, city neighbourhoods, call 
together a representative and inter- 
ested group of citizens to discuss the 
recreation needs in their community, 
and ways and means of meeting 
these needs. The brief on Com- 
munity Centres would serve as ex- 
cellent resource material, or might 
be presented to the meeting by way 
of introduction to the subject. A 
member of one of the local organiza- 
tions in the town, whose national 
body had studied and approved the 
brief ,would be a logical group to 
give preparatory study to the brief 
and present it to a group of citizens. 

Another way to get widespread in- 
terest is to present the brief for dis- 
cussion and study to individual 
organizations, e.g. the Home and 
School Club, Canadian Legion, 
Church organizations, Citizens’ For- 
ums. 

Whatever the method used, two 
objectives must be kept in mind. 
First, the people of your town who 
want and need recreation services 
must be helped to join together for 
study, group discussion and plan- 
ning. Secondly, the people of your 
town will need the support and help 
of other Canadian citizens—of the 
national organizations who have al- 
ready given their support to the 
Community Centre Brief, of citizens 
on other towns and villages like 


your own. 
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Government financial support for 
community recreation will be forth- 
coming only when a large and united 
body of citizens make their needs 
known and, in working together, 
prove their responsibility and in- 
terest. 

To quote from the brief: 

“The community centre, by pro- 
viding opportunities for constructive 
and creative leisure-time activity, 
will do much for the well-being of 
the Canadian people. 

The centres will be schools of 
democratic living and citizenship. 
The community centre movement 
will provide a great new outlet for 
the work of musicians, painters, 
actors, sculptors and other artists. 

But these high hopes can be real- 
ized only if the governments of our 
Canadian democracy are willing to 
assume some responsibility for pro- 
moting this new community develop- 
ment. It is of the utmost impor- 
tance that assistance and guidance 
should be immediately available to 
communities and organizations un- 
dertaking programmes and making 
building plans. This is a matter of 
months, not of years. Governments 
are urged to take action imme- 
diately. Otherwise many a golden 
moment when a community is ready 
to move forward to a new goal will 
be lost, and buildings will be planned 
which will not meet the needs of all 
sections of the population.” 











p The set-up and relationships of 


community centres, community coun- 


cils, neighbourhood councils, 


nd 


welfare councils is discussed here. 


Planning a Better Community 
By Sidney Dillick 


One of the significant features of 
post-war community life in Canada 
is the widespread interest in com- 
munity planning. The spur for this 
interest lies in the need for housing, 
nursery schools, day care pro- 
grammes, teen canteens, and com- 
munity centres. Across the country 
numerous groups of citizens are 
determined that these peace-time 
needs will be met. Veterans, par- 
ticularly, are without housing. 
Working mothers need nurseries 
and day care centres for their chil- 
dren. Teen-agers need opportunities 
for wholesome recreation. Every 
member of the family can participate 
in the community centre. In many 
instances community-wide support 
for a needed service is resulting in 
steps to co-ordinate and plan for all 
kinds of improvements in the com- 
munity. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF 
NEWS SERVICES 

In many parts of the country new 
public services have developed. 
Community recreation, day care, 
and day nursery programmes have 
in many places become a_ public 
responsibility like health and edu- 
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cation. Voluntary agencies have 
provided limited services and have 
demonstrated their value. Citizen 
groups have pressed for their estab- 
lishment on a public basis. 

In the case of community centres 
it has been found that adequate 
leadership, equipment and buildings 
cannot be provided by the efforts of 
private individuals and organiza- 
tions. The provision of recreational 
services has now been recognized 
by all levels of government as their 
responsibility. Proposals for fed- 
eral, provincial, and municipal 
government action have recently 
been worked out by leaders in the 
field and have been endorsed by sev- 
eral important national conferences. 
The implementation of this pro- 
gramme will give our communities 
the “wherewithal” to develop their 
plans. 





DR. SIDNEY DILLICK, secre- 
tary of the Division on Recreation 
and Education of the Welfare 
Council of Toronto and District 
during the past year, is now doing 
post-graduate work in Community 
Centre work at the University of 
Pittsburgh. 
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COMMUNITY COUNCILS 


As a result of community-wide 
action on some problem by repre- 
sentatives of organizations and in- 
terested citizens, a community coun- 
cil may develop. The people who 
have come together may feel the 
need for further meetings and de- 
cide to form a council. It would 
include representatives of all inter- 
ested organizations in the neigh- 
bourhood—home and school associa- 
tions, social agencies, service clubs, 
women’s organizations, trade unions, 
businessmen’s organizations, teach- 
ers’ organizations, and representa- 
tives of all religious, political and 
racial groups. Provision may be 
made for the addition of individuals 
who could make a contribution. In 
a large number of cases at the pres- 
ent time, the community council is 
actively interested in the develop- 
ment of a community centre. But 
the community council is a planning 
and co-ordinating body which is 
concerned with any and every phase 
of community betterment. It does 
not seek to operate a community 
centre or any other service. If it 
did it would find so much of its 
time and effort taken up with the 
operation of the programme that it 
would not move on to other prob- 
lems and function as a planning 
council. Besides, it would probably 
find that delegates of organizations 
interested in getting a community 
centre would lose interest if the 
council took on the operation of a 
community centre. 
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SEPARATION OF OPERATIONAL 
AND PLANNING FUNCTIONS 

Thus it is necessary to separate 
out the function of community 
planning (discovering and meeting 
community needs), and the opera- 
tion of an actual service to members 
of the community. The operation of 
new services, whether in a large 
urban community or a rural com- 
munity, is not the function of a com- 
munity council any more than the 
operation of organizations repre- 
sented in the council is its function. 
A community council does not seek 
to “control” organizations and 
agencies that are represented, but 
rather to provide the means whereby 
these may plan together jointly in 
the interests of better service to the 
community. If a council is con- 
fronted with the task of developing 
a new service, and sets up a com- 
mittee to do so, it must guard 
against becoming the Board of 
Directors of numerous new services 
that are developed in the community. 
Each new project should be given 
the fullest autonomy within the 
framework of the community’s ser- 
vices so that it may most effectively 
provide the service needed. If a 
committee thus set up by a com- 
munity council must report on the 
details of its operation and have 
decisions made by the council the 
committee will lose in efficiency. 
The planning function of the council 
also will be weakened. 

Even in the smallest community 
where a council may seek to develop 
a number of direct services, it is 





important to distinguish between the 
two functions of planning and opera- 
tion of services, although many of 
the same people are involved in both 


functions. For example, if the 
council has a recreation committee 
which operates sports leagues, and 
a playground, and a library com- 
mittee which operates a library, a 
teen-canteen committee and so forth, 
it is important that the council itself 
leaves to each committee the making 
of as many decisions regarding its 
service as is consistent with the total 
plan of services for the community. 
Even in such a community as this, 
a service which starts in a very small 
way may soon require a good deal 
of autonomy, because those who 
make decisions regarding it require 
intimate knowledge of its operation. 
The community council should never 
seek to hold back the growing in- 
dependence of such projects. Such 
a development enables the council 
to become more exclusively a plan- 
ning body. With accumulating ex- 
perience it will sharpen its focus 
and become more effective in meet- 
ing community needs. 


NEIGHBORHOOD COUNCILS 


The neighborhoods of the large 
urban area correspond to small 
communities. A neighborhood coun- 
cil representing organizations and 
individuals, seeks out the unmet 
needs of the neighborhood and pro- 
ceeds to have these needs met. It 
faces problems similar in some 
respects to those of the council in 
the small community, but because 
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of the number of social agencies al- 
ready in existence a new set of 
problems arises. 

Citizen participation in neighbor- 
hood councils arises out of a desire 
to take part in the planning of a 
better neighborhood. It is often 
found difficult to bring the resources 
of city-wide agencies to bear on a 
particular area in a co-ordinated 
way. It is here that the over-all 
Welfare Council (or Council of 
Social Agencies) and the Neighbor- 
hood Council have complementary 
functions. Just as the Neighbor- 
hood Council is concerned with the 
needs of people of the neighborhood, 
so the over-all Welfare Council is 
concerned with the needs of people 
for the whole city. Effective social 
planning requires us to think in 
terms of the neighborhood as our 
unit. At this level citizens them- 
selves can participate in the most 
effective manner. The council at 
the local level provides an important 
means for making our social plan- 
ning more effective by giving citi- 
zens an independent voice in plan- 
ning and promoting action to meet 
the needs of their neighborhood. 


WELFARE COUNCILS 


The experience of a number of 
cities in the United States and Can- 
ada indicates a need for closer work- 
ing relationships between neighbor- 
hood councils and the established 
Welfare Council (or Council of 
Social Agencies). The over-all 
Welfare Council through its com- 
mittees and its staff has over the 























years provided the community with 
facts about needs as studied and ex- 
perienced by professional and lay 
people in the various fields. It has 
focussed the attention of individual 
agencies on the problems of the 
whole community and has_ co- 
ordinated their efforts. Such study 
and action can be of great value to 
the Neighborhood Council. It can 
apply this experience to the needs of 
its own neighborhood and call at- 
tention to its own particular prob- 
lems. 





TEAM WORK 

This pattern of team work indi- 
cates a new development which will 
bring the average citizen closer to 
the problems and the process of 
social planning at a time when many 
problems require attention. Through 
the Canadian Welfare Council ex- 
perience can be shared on a national 
basis. Local communities, large or 
small, may turn there for advice and 
assistance in working out their own 
problems of organization for com- 
munity planning. 





DEMOCRATIC GOVERN- 
MENT AND POLITICS 


J. A. Corry - $3.50 


ship. 


TORONTO 





This outstanding new text will be 
ready in September. Comprehen- 
sive and penetrating—an excellent 
basic text. Chapter-headings are: 


Introduction; Constitutions and the Separation of Powers; The 
Expansion of Government Activities; The Executive—The Main- 
spring of Government; The Legislature: Its Functions and Pro- 
cedure; Political Parties; Representation; Pressure Groups; The 
Relationship between the Executive and the Legislature; The 
Judiciary and the Law; The Civil Service; The Administrative 
Process; Federalism; Local Government; Democracy and Dictator- 


J. A. Corry is Hardy Professor of Political Science, 
Queen’s University. 
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BRIEF NEWS 


ROVING PARENTS INSTITUTE 


Mrs. ANNA W. M. Wo tr, well 
known to parents and educational- 
ists as the author of “Parents’ 
Manual” and Associate Editor of 
the “Our Children and Better 
Babies” Department of The Wom- 
an’s Home Companion, is to be 
the attraction of a “Roving Parents’ 
Institute,” sponsored by the Wel- 
fare Council of Toronto. In its 
rovings, the Institute is arranging 
meetings and conferences for Mrs. 
Wolf with all sections of the com- 
munity. Nursery and Primary 
School Teachers, Public Health 
Nurses, Child and Family Welfare 
Agencies and parents will all have 
the benefit of conferences with Mrs. 
Wolf. This is a novel way of in- 
troducing an outstanding leader to 
a community and serves to give 
many more people personal oppor- 
tunities to meet her. The Institute 
is being held on October 14, 15 and 
16. 


* * * 


HOME TOWN CONCERTS 

The University’s Adult Education 
Board of Ontario announce to the 
towns and cities of Ontario that it 
will be possible to bring outstanding 
Canadian artists to their own com- 
munities this coming season. In a 
very attractive pamphlet, the Board 
has listed a carefully selected group 





of artists who are anxious to carry 
their services to the whole province. 
Outstanding musical celebrities are 
lending their support to this pro- 
ject—to mention only a few :— 
Mr. Harry Adaskin, Violinist ; 
Mr. Alberto Guerrero, Pianist; 
Miss Kathleen Parlow, Violinist. 


The New World Chamber Or- 
chestra; the Parlow Quartette; the 
Pirani Trio; and the Toronto Trio 
are also listed. 


COMMUNITY PLANNING 
ASSOCIATION 

On June 25, 26 at a conference 
meeting in Ottawa, the Community 
Planning Association of Canada 
was formed, to foster public under- 
standing of and participation in 
community planning in Canada. 

The proceedings of the conference 
point out: “that only fully co- 





Readers are invited to send in 
“brief news” about doings in 
their own organizations and 
communities. Items should 
describe actual projects and 
programs, and should be not 
more than 150 words in length. 
We pay one dollar for each 
news item accepted for pub- 
lication. 
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ordinated programs by all govern- 
ments for the initiation of planning 
can produce results in time to influ- 
ence the record volume of urban 
building now going forward. The 
disparity between the conception of 
Canadian communities cherished by 
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many Canadian Servicemen while 
abroad, and the contrasting reality 
which they and their brides found 
upon their return to this country 
was described by the chairman. He 
mentioned the paradox presented by 
enemy cities which, rebuilding in 
many cases upon virtually clear 
sites, may in another generation far 
surpass the cities of their victors in 
planning and amenities. 

Canadians are only beginning to 
realize that planning is essential to 
urban and rural social welfare, and 
is far more than the mere placing 
of ornamental structures and 
plants.” 


A provisional council has been set 


up of representatives from the fol- 
lowing organizations: 
English Institute of Canada 
Royal Architectural Institute of 
Canada 
Canadian Welfare Council 
Trades and Labour Congress 
Provincial Governments 
Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation. 
* * * 
HOME AND SCHOOL CLUB 
PROGRAMS 

The fall and winter programme 
theme for Home and School Clubs 
is “Building for Children and 
Youth”. Health, Family Life, Edu- 
cation, Community Life and Recrea- 
tion are all suggested topics to be 
considered in the light of the needs 
of children and young people. Dr. 
S. R. Laycock recommends the 
following as excellent programme 
source material : 

Paths to Better Schools—the year 
book of the American Association of 
School Administrators (Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1945, price $2.00) ; Com- 
munity Life in a Democracy (Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Chicago, 1942, price 
$1.00) ; Community Living in the 
Elementary School (National Edu- 
cation Association, Washington, 
D.C., 1945, price $2.00) ; Our Teen 
Age Boys and Girls by Crow and 
Crow (McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
New York, 1945, price $3.75); 
Adolescence and Youth by Paul H. 
Landis (McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
New York, 1945, price $4.70). 





a The C.A.A.E. exercises its citizen- 


ship and presents a brief to 


the 


Special Parliamentary Committee on 


Radio Broadcasting 


We Speak Our 


Piece on Radio 


By Dr. Martyn Estall 


ACTING on instructions given to 
them at the annual meeting of the 
Canadian Association for Adult 
Education, held in Kingston in 
May, Dr. W. H. Brittain, Dr. E. A. 
Corbett and Dr. H. M. Estall ap- 
peared before the Special Parlia- 
mentary Committee on Radio 
Broadcasting on July 4, 1946 and 
presented a brief on behalf of the 
Association. In the brief, which is 
set forth below, they developed the 
viewpoint set forth in a resolution 
adopted in Kingston that the public- 
ly owned national broadcasting 
system should be maintained and 
strengthened, with safeguards 
against political and commercial 
interference, that the C.B.C. should 
continue its good work in edu- 
cational and _ controversial pro- 
grammes, and that the policy of 
working in co-operation with 
national organizations, such as our 
own, should be maintained. 

The brief speaks for itself. Dr. 
Brittain read it and then dealt with 
a great many questions put to him 
by members of the Committee. In 
the course of questioning he made 
it clear that the Association was not 


unmindful of the good relations it 
had enjoyed with many private 
stations or of the excellent support 
it had received from them. He 
emphasized how important it was 
that local stations should continue 
to operate with a lively sense of 
their public responsibility to the 
local community. But at the same 
time he felt it appropriate to recog- 
nize the signal achievements of the 
C.B.C. and to remind the Commit- 
tee that, in our opinion, the needs 
of large sections of the Canadian 
public, particularly those in rural 
areas, would not be as well served 
under a competitive or commercial 
system. 


As we go to press, the report of 
the Parliamentary Committee has 
not been made public. It may be of 
interest to our readers, however, to 
know that other briefs were submit- 
ted by the Canada and Newfound- 





Dr. Martyn Estall, now on the staff 
at Queen’s University, was Assist- 
ant Director of C.A.A.E. during 
the past year. 
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land Education Association, the 
Co-operative Union of Canada and 
the Association of Canadian Radio 
Artists. 


To the Chairman and Honourable 
Members of the Parliamentary 
Committee on Radio 


Gentlemen : 

We have been instructed by the 
Canadian Association for Adult 
Education, at its annual meeting 
held in Kingston, Ontario, on May 
23, 1946, to bring to your attention 
the views of the Association in the 
general field of radio broadcasting 
and education by radio in Canada. 

This is not the first time we have 
appeared before a committee of this 
kind. We had the privilege and re- 
sponsibility of presenting a brief to 
parliamentary Committee on 
Radio in 1944, in company with the 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture. 
All of what we had to say on that 
occasion is equally cogent today. 

On that occasion we expressed 
the fundamental 
soundness of the principle of public 
ownership, operation and control of 
a national radio broadcasting system 
for Canada. We further said that 
in our opinion the constitution and 
organization of the CBC _ was 
fundamentally sound, that in our 
experience it was staffed by persons 
who were able, efficient and con- 
scientious in the discharge of their 
responsibility, and that it was doing 
a fine job of national education for 
citizenship, particularly in relation 
to the two programme projects, in 


the 


our belief in 


the sponsorship of which our As- 
sociation was jointly engaged—viz., 
National Farm Radio Forum and 
Citizen’s Forum. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, in 
the name of our own membership 
and on behalf of the thousands of 
citizens in town and country who 
regularly listen to and discuss cur- 
rent topics over Farm Forum and 
Citizen’s Forum, we hereby reaffirm 
our unqualified support of the basic 
principles and policies governing the 
control and operation of broadcast- 
ing in Canada, as incorporated in 
the Canadian Broadcasting Act and 
as enunciated by successive parlia- 
mentary committees. We are firmiy 
convinced that all radio channels 
should be regarded as part of the 
public domain and _ consequently 
that no property rights in wave 
lengths should ever be granted er 
recognized. We believe that fran- 
chises granted for radio broadcast- 


- ing on the authority of parliament 
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should be subject to and not only 
that but they should actually receive 
careful periodic review by parlia- 
ment, and that all such franchises 
should carry with them an explicit 
obligation to provide radio pro- 
grammes in the public interest. 

We should like to commend those 
private stations in Canada which 
carry on their business with a lively 
sense of their public responsibility 
for upholding high standards of 
efficiency and taste and for contri- 
buting to the welfare of the local 
community and the unity of this 
nation. We are quite sure that 





privately operated stations fulfil a 
useful and necessary function in the 
total pattern of radio broadcasting 
in Canada and indeed it appears 
likely to us that new technical 
developments, as for instance in the 
field of frequency modulation, will 
increase the opportunities for public 
service open to private stations. 

And my colleagues and myself, Mr. 

Chairman, would be very glad to 

give specific instances of such co- 

operation on the part of private 
stations. 

But we are equally convinced 
that articles 21 and 22 of the Ca- 
nadian Broadcasting Act, govern- 
ing the operation of networks and 
the over-all control of programme 
facilities, should remain in force. 
Our reasons for affirming this may 
be set forth very briefly :-— 

1. We see no better way of ensuring 

unified national control (subject to 

international agreement) of radio in 

public interest, or of developing a 

well-integrated pattern of radio fare 

in Canada. 

. We are particularly proud of the way 
in which many CBC programmes 
serve the needs of rural areas in 
Canada and we are satisfied that the 
more sparsely settled parts of this 
country are far better served under 


the present system than they ever 
were before. 
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And, I might add, than they ever 
could be under any private system. 


3. We believe such a system is neces- 
sary in order to prevent undue com- 
mercialization of radio in Canada. 

4. Sustaining programmes in the fields 
of information, education and public 
affairs, and others designed to stimu- 
late and encourage the development 
of Canadian musical and dramatic 
talent should continue to be acces- 
sible to listeners everywhere in 


Canada at times when it is convenient 


for them to enjoy them. It is our 
experience that over-all planning of 
network time by an authority not 
subservient to the demands of com- 
mercial sponsors is essential if these 
ends are completely to be served. 
We are convinced that it is not neces- 
sary to choose between the educa- 
tional and entertainment values of 
well-planned programmes. Both 
values are important and both can 
be implicit in the same programme. 

5. We believe in free and frank treat- 
ment of controversial issues over the 
air. It is part and parcel of the 
democratic tradition that public issues 
be faced openly when they arise and 
that representative opinion be heard. 
This can only be done, in our 
opinion, if the national broadcasting 
system is maintained and strength- 
ened, with continuing safeguards of 
its independence against either 
political or commercial interference. 

6. We know from experience over 
the last five years that people in 
their own homes, clubs and neigh- 
bourhoods can actually participate, 
through the medium of well-con- 
structed forum programmes, in the 
study of national and international 
affairs. They can do this in an 
organized way. They can _ thus 
develop responsible attitudes and 
awareness as citizens and_ they 
thereby raise the whole level of 
community life and of national 
morale. As an instrument for over- 
coming inertia, for changing public 
indifference into purposeful citizen- 
ship, for reducing the distance be- 
tween the electorate and the adminis- 
tration, national radio has tremendous 
possibilities. | Radio’s full  inter- 
national potentialities for transcend- 
ing barriers of language, custom and 
the suspicions which feed on ignor- 
ance and lack of information have 
still to be realized, though an excel- 
lent start in this direction has already 
been made through the international 
service of the CBC. 


Gentlemen, we regard ourselves 
and those for whom we speak as 
shareholders in the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation and we 
regard the corporation as the trustee 
of the public interest in radio. We 






































think we have been getting our 
money’s worth from it. Indeed, we 
would not be at all averse to a 
modest increase in the 
licence fee. 


present 
We do not, of course, 
regard the CBC as above criticism, 
but we have always found it respon- 
sive to well-founded criticism and 
scrupulously conscientious in trying 
to adhere to its own high standards. 
We would endorse as eminently 
sound the present policy of working 
in co-operation with national organ- 
izations engaged in the study and 
promotion of health, recreation, 
welfare, citizenship and adult edu- 
cation. 

Naturally, we think there is still 
room for improvement in radio in 
Canada. That is bound to be the 
We ought to report, for in- 
stance, that some of our members 
would like the CBC to reduce the 
number or improve the quality of 
soap operas and daytime serials now 
on the air. We agree with a recent 


case, 


writer in the magazine Fortune that 
“something ought to be done about 
this excessively shabby art.” The 
term “art” was that of the writer. 
He perhaps was a little optimistic 
in applying the term “art” to this 
particular type of program. But 
we subscribe even more _ whole- 
heartedly to the next sentence—and 
this point of view informs our whole 
presentation to this Committee— 
that “not much is likely to be done 
very quickly unless the people insist 
that the air belongs to the people 
and ought to be used for their bene- 
fit”. We are proud that the CBC 
belongs to the people of Canada and 
we respectfully urge upon you, Mr. 
Chairman, and the _ honourable 
members of this committee, the cen- 
tral importance of upholding in your 
report to parliament both the regu- 
lative and operating functions of the 
corporation in the interest of the 
whole people of Canada. 
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Planning Farm Forum 
By Ruth |. McKenzie 


ALL roads led to Kingston, Ontario, 
last twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth 
of May when representatives from 
all provinces gathered to make plans 
for the future of 
Radio Forum. 


National Farm 
This two-day con- 
vention followed the general confer- 
ence of the Canadian Association for 
Adult Education held that week at 
the same place. 

The meetings were held at 
Queen’s University. Altogether the 
setting was pleasing and beautiful. 
The gray stone buildings, the grace- 
ful trees all in green leaf, the blue 
waters of Lake Ontario, the clear 
skies and warm sunshine, combined 
to gladden the heart. For some 
Easteners and Westerners, this was 
their first glimpse of Ontario. They 
couldn’t have seen it at a more 
favourable time. 

Friendliness was the keynote of 
the conference. All the provincial 
Farm Forum Secretaries except Leo 
MclIsaac of Prince Edward Island 
were there. They had all heard 
each other’s voices before but most 
of them had not met. It was excit- 
ing for Harold Steeves of New 
Brunswick to meet Wesley Neelands 
of Ontario, and for Art Renney of 
British Columbia to meet John 
Friesen of Manitoba. And not only 
the provincial secretaries shared 
such excitement but other people too 
numerous to name. Ideas were ex- 
changed, experience was pooled, and 


new possibilities were seen as a re- 
sult of the informal give-and-take. 
“How to organize” more Farm 
Forums aroused a lot of discussion. 
The delegates recognized that each 
province must work out its own 
methods since conditions vary so 
much. In British Columbia, for 
instance, eighty per cent of the 
population lives within a seventy- 
mile radius of Vancouver. The 
other twenty per cent is scattered 
over the province. In the Prairie 
Provinces farms are a long way 
apart whereas in the East, farms are 
closer together. Helpful hints were 
exchanged concerning many details 
of administration, such as summar- 
izing the Forum Findings, taking 
in fees or collections, and providing 
speakers for review nights. 
Perhaps the most important thing 
that was done at the conference was 
planning the topics for the 1946-47 
Farm Forum season. The Forums 
had made many suggestions for 
topics in their replies to the Farm 
Forum Questionnaire. On the basis 
of these suggestions Ab Kemp of the 
CBC drew up a tentative outline of 
topics to present to the conference. 
The delegates went over this outline 
very critically and offered new sug- 


gestions. The final list of topics 
grew out of this criticism. (See 
Ralph Staples’ Letter to Farm 


Forum for details as to topics.) 
The delegates also told Ab Kemp 



































who produces the Farm Forum 
broadcasts, and Orlo Miller, broad- 
cast Chairman, what they thought 
of last year’s broadcasts. Most com- 
ments were favourable but some 
changes were suggested. As a result 
some Farm Forum broadcasts this 
year may be dramatized and the re- 
view broadcasts may be varied in 
form. 

The problem of discussion ques- 
tions, which are essential to Farm 
Forum but which cause everybody 
a lot of trouble, was threshed out. 
The feeling expressed by the meet- 
ing was that there is a need for two 
types of questions: (1) a straight 
yes-or-no question and (2) a ques- 
tion that stimulates discussion and 
cannot be answered right off. The 
National Office was asked to con- 
tinue experimenting in the form of 
question. 

Action projects held the interest 
of the delegates for a good part of 
one afternoon. William McCarthy 
told how the Dufferin County Co- 
operative Health Services were set 
up through the joint efforts of Farm 
Forum and the County Federation 
of Agriculture. Jim McFall re- 
ported great activity by the four 
Forums of Coaldale, Alberta. These 
Forums have sponsored or assisted 
with a community recreation pro- 
gramme, a health survey, a library, 
a film projector, a community centre 
and beautification of school and 
community grounds. Ralph Staples 





told the story of the municipal 
veterinary services of Nova Scotia 
which grew out of the initiative of 
one Forum in Hants County. Some 
delegates expressed the fear that 
over-stressing action projects might 
discourage some groups. Alex Sim 
said a Forum should realize that re- 
porting regularly to the Provincial 
Office is in itself a form of action. 
All agreed that where there is a job 
to be done in a community the 
Forums should “pitch in.” 

Great interest was aroused by a 
demonstration of film strips shown 
by Wesley Neelands, Ontario Farm 
Forum Secretary. When more pro- 
jectors are available the Farm 
Forum Secretaries hope to distribute 
to the Forums at least one film strip 
a month related to Farm Forum 
topics. 

Everyone returned home encour- 
aged and inspired, seeing new ways 
of tackling old problems. 





(Continued from page 9) 


To the Czech there is no “east” and 
“west”, nor is the Czech a “bridge” 
or “interpreter” of these two. There 
is one world, and a human race. 
The good Czech citizen recognizes 
that fact, profits from it by using 
the goods and values of progressive 
humanity, and strives to make his 
modest contribution to universal 
peace and progress as a good world 
citizen. 








LEADERSHIP GUIDANCE 


THE CRY FOR TRAINED LEADERS goes up from every organization—and the efforts in 


leadership training are numerous and of various types. 


The three leadership training 


courses discussed here were planned to serve three particular training needs: 


THE VOLUNTEER LEADER FoR COMMUNITY Work, 


THE Paw PROFESSIONAL WorKER FOR SOCIAL AGENCIES, 


THE Parp PROFESSIONAL WORKER FOR A PARTICULAR 
AGeNcy—TuHeE Y.W.C.A. 1n Tus CASE. 


The methods of the three courses were as different as the purposes served. Each 
course will, no doubt, suggest to the reader some techniques in leadership training, 
useful to the particular needs of his community or organization. 


Mrs. Stuart Jaffary is Chairman of the Personnel Department of the National 
Y.W.C.A.; Miss Violet Tennant now studying at the University of Pittsburg, is join- 
ing the staff of the University of Toronto School of Social Work in 1947; Dr. Orville 
Ault was with the Universities’ Adult Education Board of Ontario. 


COMMUNITY CENTRE INSTITUTE 
SUMMER community 
leadership were conducted this sum- 
mer at Queen’s University from the 
8th to the 19th of July, at the Uni- 
versity of Western Ontario from the 
22nd of July to the 2nd of August, 
and at McMaster University from 
the 5th to the 10th of August. A 
fourth course is being given for 
French-sepaking leaders from the 
19th to 24th August at Ottawa Uni- 
versity. 


courses in 


The three English courses fol- 
lowed the same general pattern al- 
though local instructors were used 
at each centre. The regular atten- 
dance ranged from 62 to 88 with a 
number of part-time leaders bring- 
ing the total on some days to 100. 
Those who came to the courses 


ranged in age from the teens to 
sixty and represented a good cross 
section of volunteer and professional 
leaders. 


The name “institute” was used in 
advertising the courses and again 
during the sessions because an at- 
tempt was to be made at discovering 
a technique for training adults. 
These “leaders” who were to make 
up the institute were assumed to 
have had experience in community 
work. They were not to be talked 
at. Soon after arriving at the Uni- 
versity centre they were to form 
themselves into a Community As- 
sociation in order to advise the 
“instructors” and to carry on their 
own leisure time activities. They 
were to become University con- 
scious and yet not academic. They 
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were to have a holiday from their 
occupations but it was to be a bene- 
ficial holiday. They were to be 
continuously group-minded but they 
were to work with small and large 
groups according to their interests. 
They were to feel the competition 
and the stimulus of leadership 
among leaders. 

A further word about method 
might be of interest to any method- 
conscious leaders who attempt such 
courses and who, with the writer, 
would resist any tendency to make 
adult education as “methodical” as 
school education. Extensive use 
was made of the “discussion” 
method and this was found effective 
since the participants developed as 
they discussed. They grew in per- 
sonal confidence, in language ability 
and in understanding of other 
people. The “demonstration” 
method was used by most of the 
special lecturers. Instead of speak- 
ing on art, music, or libraries, as 
community needs, some phase of 
each was demonstrated. It was 
more than merely being practical. 
It was a matter of providing a 
simple method that the members of 
the group could use in their own 
communities. Each member had to 
do some reading from books and 
pamphlets that were supplied. As 
well, each had to write down in brief 
outline the stages of one community 
project from the idea stage to the 
working stage. This project was to 
be written preferably from experi- 
ence, and the errors and difficulties 
were to be commented on. 
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The syllabus of the course was 
elastic within these general topics: 
9 am. Community Planning, 10 
a.m. Leadership, 11 a.m. Demon- 
strations, 2 p.m. to 4 p.m., Special 
Interest Groups. During the first 
period, community projects were 
discussed. People and Leadership 
formed the basis for a brief psy- 
chology course in the second period. 
The demonstrations in the next 
period were given by university pro- 
fessors or instructors in music, art, 
drama, and by the assisting staff in 
handicrafts, recreation, and citizen- 
ship discussion. 

Members of the Universities 
Adult Education Board who assis- 
ted with the courses were: the writer 
who directed all courses and con- 
ducted the morning discussions; 
Mr. Norman Lindsay who spoke on 
agriculture and rural education; 
Miss Harriet Carr who conducted 
discussion groups on current prob- 
lems; Mr. E. Paxton who assisted 
with the handicraft courses; Mr. 
Charles Turner who spoke on edu- 
cation for citizenship; Miss Wilma 
Radcliffe who outlined plans for 
community music activities. 

For the afternoon periods the 
main group divided into interest 
groups with special courses being 
given in Handicrafts, 
and General Education. It was 
considered that the members of the 
course should have an opportunity 
to develop further some skill that 
would be useful in community 
leadership. With Handicrafts and 
Recreation, this was comparatively 


Recreation 





easy but for an assortment of leaders 
who were interested in promoting 
many local projects it was difficult. 
Sprinkled among this third group 
were librarians, public health 
nurses, church leaders, members of 
women’s organizations, teen-agers, 
etc. There were neither numbers 
nor periods to specialize in their 
varied fields so a mixed programme 
was provided in music, art, library 
work, parent education, public 
speaking, conducting a meeting, 
visual education, discussion leader- 
ship, drama, community planning. 
It was realized that many of the 
members would not instruct in any 
of these fields but would promote, 
develop interest, and assist with 
organization. A leader is not neces- 
sarily an instructor and_ these 
courses in community leadership did 
not attempt to make instructors. 
There is great need for courses for 
such instructors but they cannot be 
given in two weeks. 

The people who attended the 
courses came from various occupa- 
tions from all parts of Ontario. 
There were also leaders from 
British Columbia, Saskatchewan, 
Quebec, New Brunswick and one 
young lady from Holland. A Uni- 
ersity centre tended to draw leaders 
from the area surrounding it, but 
there were those who came from 
Western Ontario to Queen’s and 
from Eastern Ontario to Western 
and McMaster. The numbers from 
Northern Ontario were not large as 
it is proposed to repeat the courses 
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in Northern Ontario centres this 
fall. 


Housewives and homemakers, 
who represented various women’s 
organizations, attended in large 
numbers. They left their families 
to do the housekeeping while they 
went to college and although there 
was much good humour and wit 
about this, the ladies joined in all 
activities and really made a short 
course a very busy one. They 
played baseball, learned folk dances, 
organized picnics, led sing songs, 
took part in group games, joined 
extra-curricular discussion groups 
and attended all social functions 
Their remarkable intellectual curio- 
sity in class and their resources 
during discussions gave this group a 
special place among the wide range 
of interest groups attending the 
course. 


The problem of providing op- 
portunities for leaders of leisure 
time activities to train themselves 
has not been solved by three or 
four successful university short 
courses. The leaders who attended 
these courses were only representa- 
tive of thousands who needed and 
desired the same opportunity. But 
distances are great in Ontario and 
continuous commitments in a busy 
routine make courses at distant 
points impossible. Local courses 
in community leadership are neces- 
sary but must await the training of 
key leaders like those who attended 
the University institutes. 


OrvVILLE AULT. 
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SHORT TERM TRAINING COURSE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 
THROUGHOUT the war years, both 
public-and private agencies engaged 
in social work expanded the nature 
and extent of their services to the 
people of Canada. This expansion 
taxed the resources of the agencies 
and increased tremendously the al- 
ready difficult task of procuring 
staff equipped to make the services 
meaningful and constructive to the 
people being served. The result, has 
been an ever increasing number of 
staff being engaged without formal 
introduction to the social work field. 
This has been difficult both for the 
incoming workers and for the 
agencies whose in-service-training 
programs, as important as they have 
been, have been unable to fulfil the 
need. 

As a partial solution to this per- 
sonnel problem, several suggestions 
and plans have been formulated. 
One practical experiment is that of 
the short term course. For the sec- 
ond summer the School of Social 
Work, University of Toronto, has 
offered a training course in which 
there has been enrolled sixty-four 
students. Of these, twenty-eight 
were agency workers, while thirty- 
six hoped to enter positions in social 
agencies. 

The course was focussed pri- 
marily on introducing to the student 
those areas in which understanding 
is essential to every social worker. 

(a) Growth and present struc- 
ture of Canadian Social Services, as 
they move forward to a fuller role 
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in the service of 
people. 

(6) The essential needs of the 
community and methods of organi- 
zation to meet these needs. 

(c) The dynamics of attitudes 
and behaviour in the individual. 

(d) The social work process. 


the Canadian 


In the latter, two specializations 
were offered. For those students 
interested in the use of the case 
work approach, a course was given 
in interviewing, recording and re- 
porting. Practice in the principles 
outlined in the course was achieved 
through the field work placements 
which were supervised by field in- 
structors affiliated with the School. 

The second specialization was that 
offered for group work and recrea- 
tion aides. Its content stressed the 
importance of the “group” in meet- 
ing both individual and social needs. 
This involved a careful analysis of 
the leader’s use of the enabling pro- 
cess to help individuals and the 
group to satisfactory achievement. 
This study was supported by a 
laboratory class at the Art Centre, 
Ontario College of Art, where pro- 
gram materials and activities were 
examined for their respective values 
to the individual and to the group. 

By the end of the course most of 
the students had already been 
placed. That their contribution to 
agencies will be enhanced by the 
experience of the summer’s study, 
there is no doubt. From the stand- 
point of the profession, there was 
another significant outcome. Many 
of the students with the necessary 









qualifications have already made 
plans to return for the Diploma 
Course. Those without the neces- 
sary qualifications have gone to the 
agencies, we hope, to be ambassa- 
dors for professional training. 

This course does not propose that 
within the three month period a per- 
son can become a professional social 
worker. Its value lies in producing 
workers known as case work and 
group work aides, who can help re- 
lieve, to some extent, the present 
pressures on the social agencies. 


VIOLET TENNANT. 


Y.W.C.A. ORIENTATION CENTRE 
Durinc the war years, the 
Y.W.C.A.’s of Canada, like all 
organizations, faced a severe per- 
sonnel shortage. For that reason it 
was necessary to give careful con- 
sideration to the work which its 
staff was expected to perform, and 
to provide assistance to equip them 
to do it. The Orientation Course 
was devised not as a substitute for 
education but as a 
means of introducing new staff 
members to the work of the 
Y.W.C.A. It has been found suc- 
cessful, not only for inexperienced 
secretaries, but also for those with 
full professional education but 
limited Y.W.C.A. experience. 
“Orientation” is used in _ its 
broader meaning of “definition of 
direction” within a larger field. 
There are many organizations in 
the field of informal education work- 
ing with young adults. Each, has 
its own emphasis. It is to familiar- 


professional 


ize new staff with the particular 
emphasis of the Y.W.C.A. that the 
Orientation Course is offered. 

A frequent question asked by 
new staff is, “Am I expected to 
conduct Bible study classes or lead 
in Prayers?” That the Y.W.C.A. 
includes “Christian” in its name 
makes it a logical question. If staff 
members are not expected to con- 
duct formal religious exercises what 
are they expected to do? A know- 
ledge of the history of the organi- 
zation is necessary to appreciate the 
changes in it. Although the pur- 
pose of the Association has not 
changed nor has its concern for 
active Christianity lessened, the 
methods have altered. A knowledge 
then, of the purpose of the Y.W. 
C.A., of its history and of its 
methods of work is necessary for all 
staff members. These are given in 
the Orientation Course; Miss Wini- 
fred Wygal of New York will be re- 
sponsible for this part. 

Another feature which is often 
new to staff is that the Y.W.C.A.’s 
are operated on a joint basis by 
staff and volunteer. Each has its 
own share of the work and respon- 
sibilities. To work in a partner- 
ship is often more difficult than to 
be assigned a specific task and 
allowed to go ahead and do it alone. 
The value of the partnership basis 
has been demonstrated by Y.W.- 
C.A.’s but it recognized the diffi- 
culties and the necessity that both 
partners understand the relationship 
and the duties. At the Orientation 
course new staff are introduced to 




















this method. Volunteers, also, 
must know their share, and special 
courses are frequently given for 
them in local associations. It is cf 
prime importance, however, that the 
staff members understand, for it is 
they who most frequently help the 
volunteer take her place in the 
partnership. 

Another feature which is new to 
some staff members, is that they are 
working in an Association where 
there are local, national and inter- 
national units. What are the 
functions of each? While each local 
association is autonomous it has a 
direct tie to the National and Inter- 
national bodies. These relation- 
ships are gone into fully and the 
new secretary also learns whom to 
consult, and when, if she wants help 
in her work. 

The course will be held at Mc- 
Master University from August 26 





to September 7 under the direction 
of Miss Wygal and members of the 
staff of the National Council of the 
Y.W.C.A. In addition to giving 
specific information and opportunity 
for library work, it is helpful to new 
secretaries in that it is conducted 
along the same lines she will use in 
her own programmes. She will 
gain experience in the use of com- 
mittees in planning, carrying out and 
evaluation of programmes. <A 
further advantage of the course is 
that members become well-acquaint- 
ed with each other and with the 
staff during the two weeks they live 
in residence. The secretary starts 
in her position with the realization 
that she is part of a National Organ- 
ization. The friendships she has 
made with colleagues and National 
Staff are not only personally satis- 
fying, but helpful in her future work. 


Mary JAFFARY. 





CANADIANS SAY 
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TORONTO, OCT. 15—According to a recent survey 
of the Canadian Institute of Public Opinion, on the 
question “‘Are You in Favor of Trade Unions?’’, those 


answering ‘‘ Yes” had a big majority over those answer- 
ing ‘‘No’’ or “‘Undecided.”’ 


DO YOU SUPPORT UNIONS? 


JOIN 


THE UNITED OFFICE AND PROFESSIONAL WORKERS OF AMERICA 


57 BLOOR STREET WEST 


YES TO UNIONS! 


TORONTO 5, ONT. 
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BOOK, FILM, PAMPHLET SHELF 


In “Book and Pamphlet Shelf” we propose to list material 
related to the articles carried in each issue. 


COMMUNITY COUNCILS 

Community Councils by Murray G. Ross, Canadian Council of Education 
for Citizenship, 166 Marlborough St., Ottawa. 10c. 

Community Centres by John P. Kidd, Canadian Council of Education for 
Citizenship. 50c. 


CITIZENSHIP 
—“The Democratic Way” Series—published by 


Freedom of Conscience ; ; 
sds Cetin: tom: teeta C.AA.E. and the Canadian Council of 
Education for Citizenship, C.A.A.E., 119 

Freedom and The Law | Isabella St., Toronto 5. 10c. 

How Did We Get That Way by H. G. Skilling. Published jointly by C.A.A.E. 
and the Canadian Institute of International Affairs. 10c. 

Government by the People—One of series “Looking Ahead”, prepared by 
Wartime Information Board for free distribution, C.A.A.E., 119 
Isabella St. 

Spirit of Canadian Democracy—Selected Canadian writings by Margaret 
Fairley, Progress Books, 95 King Street East, Toronto. $3.00. 

New Czeckoslovakia—Gustav Bauer, Progress Books, 95 King Street East. 
$2.50. 


RADIO (for use in Citizen’s Forums) 

Special Committee on Radio Broadcasting. Minutes of proceedings and 
evidence—from the King’s Printer, Ottawa, 1946, 12 issues covering 
sessions from May 28th to August 15th. 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation—Political and controversial broadcast- 
ing, Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 1944. 

Federal Communications Commission—Public service responsibility of 
broadcast licenses, report by Federal Communications Commission, 
Washington, D.C., 1946. 


ATOMIC ENERGY (for use in Citizen’s Forums) 

Atomic Energy and World Government by Leopold Infeld. Toronto: 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs, 1946, 20 p. (Behind the 
Headlines, Vol. VI, No. 4). 10c. 

The Control of Atomic Energy, the United States Plan, Bernard M. Baruch. 
New York: American Association for the United Nations, 45 East 
65th St., 1946. 

Atomic Energy in International Politics, Foreign Policy Report, June 15th, 
1946. New York: Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 38th St., 1946. 
25c. 
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Calling All Citizens 


Citizens’ Forum enters its fourth season this month. Begun in the midst 
of war, when we snatched what time we could to explore the shape “Of 
Things to Come”, it has developed into a well-tried and needed instrument 
of public discussion on important matters of current concern. Citizens’ 
Forum goes into action again on Tuesday, October 8th, on the Trans- 
Canada network of the C.B.C. It will be heard every Tuesday evening 
from then on at 8.30 p.m. EST in Eastern Canada and at 11.00 p.m. EST 
in Western Canada. 

Some of this year’s topics are listed below. They are not lined up by 
date and number, as in previous years, but there’s a reason for this. Time 
and again we’ve been told by our readers and listeners that they want the 
current controversial questions discussed over the air. But in these un- 
settled days our crystal ball is too clouded to let us forecast the lively issues 
months in advance. So we’ve deliberately left the programme fairly flex- 
ible. The schedule begins with.a discussion of Freedom of the Air. A 
parliamentary committee has this past summer been going into the whole 
question of radio broadcasting in Canada, and we plan to bring you some- 
thing of the main controversy which marked the hearings of that Committee. 
The following week may find us broadcasting from New York, where the 
Assembly of the United Nations will be meeting. Education week early 
in November will be given to the consideration of the contribution our 
schools are making or can make to national unity. And so on. 

Anyone can turn on the radio on Tuesday evenings and enjoy these 
programmes. But they are designed primarily for group listening, study 
and discussion. Regularity of participation enhances their value. They 
can lead to a more enlightened and sensitive awareness of national and 
world affairs. They can stimulate our people to play their part more 
effectively in the responsibilities of modern citizenship both in the local 
community and in the wider area of public life. They can become a living 
and exciting exercise in real democracy today. 

In addition to the forum discussion heard over the air, study bulletins 
are printed each week. These are available through provincial offices at 
cost of a dollar a season or less. Arrangements are made for listening 
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groups to report their findings week by week, and these are summarized 
over the air the following week, so that each group knows how its ideas 
compare with those of other groups meeting elsewhere. 

The National Secretary of Citizens’ Forum this year will be Capt. 





Robert T. McKenzie, 
from service overseas as an army 
Capt. McKenzie 


just back 


education officer. 


is unusually well fitted for this 
work. Graduating from the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia, he 


worked with the Extension Depart- 
ment of that university. During the 
war years, Capt. McKenzie was in 
charge of the Current Affairs Infor- 
mation Programme of the Canadian 
Army Overseas, conducting a wide 
variety of experiments in presenting 
current Canadian and World pro- 
grammes. Dr. Martyn Estall, who 
handled the job of secretary last 
year, has gone back to teaching 
philosophy at Queen’s University. 
All Citizens’ Forum listeners have 
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appreciated his very able leadership 
and wish him all success as he re- 
turns to Queen’s. 


Here are the topics listed for dis- 
cussion this season: 
FREEDOM OF THE AIR 
Who should make the rules for radio 
in Canada? Is there too much control? 
Is the public getting its money’s worth? 
ATOMIC ENERGY 
Will there be more bombs or won't 


there? Is there a secret to be kept, 

and if so from whom? 
IMMIGRATION 

Does Canada need more _ people? 


Should we open our door to refugees? 
LIQUOR 
What controls are necessary? 
EDUCATION AND NATIONAL 
UNITY 
Do our schools keep us apart or bring 
us together? 
DIVORCE 
Should the grounds for divorce be ex- 
tended ? 
CIVIL RIGHTS 
Do we need a Canadian “Bill 
Rights”? What should go into it? 
FOR SALE OR TO LET 
Can we build houses any faster, any 
better, any cheaper? 
THE FUTURE OF GERMANY 
Can the Big Four come to terms on 
what to do with Germany? 
RUSSIA 
How can the western world find a 
basis for a workable understanding 
with the Soviet Union? 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
Are strikes necessary? How can the 
public interest be protected in labour- 
management disputes ? 
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To Farm Forums 


To the Farm Forums in Canada 

Wuat problems are uppermost in the minds of Canada’s agriculturists this 
year? What do farmers think about as they ride the tractor or milk the 
cows? On the opposite page are the Farm Forum topics for this season. 
This list of topics is an attempt to answer these questions. 

These topics have been chosen after much study and much discussion— 
first on the part of the Farm Forums at the close of the season last spring, 
then at the national Farm Forum conference held in Kingston in May and 
finally by the National Executive of Farm Radio Forum. It would take 
several seasons to discuss all the topics which were suggested but most 
Farm Forum people will agree that the topics presented indicate some of 
the most pressing problems of Canadian agriculture. 

The season begins with a discussion of farm living standards and ends 
with a forecast of who will actually be operating our farms in future years. 
Between these two there is a wealth of opportunity to learn more about 
the complex modern world in which farmers today live their lives and 
operate their farms. 

Some people say that farmers are taxed unjustly on their property or 
on their income. Others say that farmers are shirking their responsibility 
particularly with respect to income tax. What is the actual situation and 
should something be done about it? 

There are many farm homes which are comfortable, convenient and 
attractive. Perhaps we could all make improvements if we set about it. 

The second series deals with scientists in agriculture. There is in 
agriculture a growing field for scientific research and investigation. Per- 
haps the Forums can give our very able agricultural scientists useful 
information concerning tasks which we think they should undertake. But 
scientific research in agricultural practices isn’t much use unless the 
information obtained is getting back to the rural community in a way that 
it can be used effectively. Perhaps we can improve the channels of com- 
munication between the farm and the laboratory. 

Many farm products are being put through an intricate process of manu- 
facture before they reach the consumer often in an unrecognizable form. 
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The industrial use of farm products (chemurgy) is continually growing in 
its importance to agriculture. What is being done? What are develop- 
ments in the near future likely to be? 

Highlights of discussion after the Christmas season will be agriculture 
in the field of international trade and organization and agricultural prices 
and wages compared with prices and wages in the non-farm parts of 
Canada’s economy. On what factors should the future farm price pro- 
gramme be based? 

Rural living and farm work is conducive to sound, constructive thought 
but two things are necessary : we must have the facts and opinions of others 
on which to base our thinking, and we must have some way of applying 
the conclusions at which we arrive. If you belong to.a Forum this coming 
season, if you listen to the broadcast and participate in the group discussion, 
you will find you will have a better understanding of the problems you 
face and a much better idea of how they may be solved. The thinking you 


do on the tractor or while milking the cows will be done to much better 


advantage. Yours sincerely, 


Ratpu S. STAPLES. 


THE FARMER AND THE FUTURE 
SERIES | 


October 28—Are Farm Living Standards High? 
November 4—What About Farm Taxes? 
November 11—What About Farm Home Improvement? 
November 18—What the Forums Say 

SERIES Il 
November 25—Is Research Meeting Farm Needs? 
December 2—Do Scientific Advances Reach the Farmer? 
December 9—What About Chemurgy? 
December 16—What the Forums Say 

SERIES Ill 
January 6—Agriculture is a Risky Business 
January 13—What Should the World Federation Do? 
January 20—Commodity Agreements and Cartels 
January 27—What the Forums Say 

SERIES IV 
February 3—What Makes Prices? 
February 10—Are Farm Prices Comparable to Industrial Prices? 
February 17—The Future Farm Price Programme 
February 24—What the Forums Say 

SERIES V 
March 3—Have Farmers a Stake in High Wages? 
March 10—Would Social Security Solve the Farm Labour Problem? 
March 17—Who Will Farm in the Future? 
March 24—What the Forums Say 
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WINNING AGAINST ODDS 


16 mm. sound; made by The Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co. of the United 
States, available from National 
Film Board. Time: 10 mins. 

Tuts film shows the rehabilitation 

program of the Caterpillar Tractor 

Company. Men, who have met with 

accidents, are taught new skills, en- 

couraged to resume work after being 
fitted with artificial limbs, trained to 
again become self-supporting, and par- 
ticipate in various activities. 
Employers who hesitate about em- 
ploying persons whom they consider 
handicapped should be shown this film, 
and their reluctance will disappear 
when they see the many tasks per- 
formed accurately and efficiently. 


FANNIE COFFEY 


BACK TO NORMAL 


16 mm. sound; made for the British 
Ministry of Information, available 
from National Film Board. 

THE 17 minutes spent viewing the re- 
sults of retraining accident and bomb 
victims, at the Roehampton Rehabilita- 
tion Centre in England, is a revelation, 
particularly to those inclined to sym- 
pathize over, but exclude from par- 
ticipation in ordinary activities, those 
who have required amputations. 

The way these persons have re- 
gained their courage and learned both 
working and recreational skills is 
amazing, and most encouraging to 
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those interested in, as well as those 
doubtful of, the employment of so- 
called handicapped persons. 


FANNIE COFFEY 


MAN ONE FAMILY 
16 mm. Black and White. reels. 

15 min. Produced by the British 

Ministry of Information with J. B. S. 

Haldane and Julian Huxley as scien- 

tific advisors and commentary by 

Julian Huxley. 

WHEN a film is, at the outset, produced 
in 16 languages there is probably a 
reason and a good one. Man One 
Family was made primarily for the 
peoples of liberated Europe: countries 
which had been subjected to the theory 
of the Master Race. Here, with scien- 
tific advisors who rank among the 
most outstanding, that theory has been 
simply and effectively exposed. Fur- 
ther, belief is expressed in the demo- 
cratic way of life and the conviction 
that all peoples who go forward to- 
gether cannot be conquered. 

Hitler’s “races” have not in actual- 
ity any single origin. The so-called 
“Jewish” nose is illustrated first (to 
our knowledge) in a Hittite wall carv- 
ing and is thus in the background of 
the Aryan race! Similarily “Jewish” 
characteristics of to-day are miscon- 
ceived, for example Polish Jews are 
frequently blonds or red-heads with 
blue eyes. 

True, one can spot peoples of white, 
yellow or black “races”. But even in 


? 
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any one of these groups there are such 
extreme differences as to make it im- 
possible to assign characteristics. 

One thing the recent war has done 
was to bring recognition of the 
abilities of “other than those of the 
“white race”. 

The moral of the story is an ex- 
tremely important one. Carefully pre- 
sented, Man One Family has the in- 
terest and variety to go over. But 
received thoughtlessly there is a 
danger—a psychological one: that the 
audience will think, “Master Race— 
Nazism—the war is over—that is a 
thing of the past” Thus will be 
blocked out a problem which is cur- 
rent and pressing; a problem which 
must find solution if the democratic 
way is to survive. 

Man One .Family is available 
through regional film libraries or 
through the National Film Society, 
172 Wellington St., Ottawa. 


Sytv1a F. CAMPBELL 


BALLOT BOXES 
16 mm. Black and White. 2 reels. 
13 min. Produced in 1946 by the 
National Film Board. 
“How an election is conducted in 
Canada”, the sub-title of this film, is 
far more indicative of the theme than 
is its given name. With the Dominion 
Election Act as the basis, Canada has 
a system of popular representation to 
parliamentary government. Details, 
which make possible the operation of 
our elections, are outlined fairly com- 
pletely. For example, the manner of 
mixing up voters lists; legal safe- 
guards to assure their accuracy; how 
electoral districts are established; and 
the qualifications for nomination are 
all considered. Passing on to election 
day, there is the poll and the manner 
in which ballotting is carried out. 
Finally the results are formalized by 
printing in the Canada Gazette. 
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Strong points of Ballot Boxes are 
these: the commentary is clear and 
traces in logical sequence the field it 
aims to cover. There is considerable 
variety of photographic material 
thereby helping to avoid dry pedantry. 
Above all, Ballot Boxes is Canadian. 
Those parliament buildings are 
Ottawa. That polling booth is just 
like the one in the next block where 
so many Canadians went last year. 
These are familiar facts. Through 
them the points which are to be taught 
are more likely to be remembered. 

Perhaps the chief weakness of Ballot 
Boxes is that the approach is alto- 
gether too naive. Citizens who are 
being educated to go to the polls surely 
have the wit to face some of the dan- 
gers inherent in the system. But no, 
here is presented a neat paper plan of 
how elections are conducted: no ques- 
tions raised as to the illegitimacies. 
How safe is it to bar realities? 

Ballot Boxes is available locally 
through film libraries, or from the 
National Film Society, 172 Wellington 
St., Ottawa. 


Sytv1a F. CAMPBELL 


DEMOCRACY 


16 mm. Black and White. 1 reel. 
10 min. Produced by Encyclopedia 
Britannica Films Inc. in collabora- 
tion with Dr. Harold Lasswell of 
Yale University. 

Democracy gets right down to the 

roots. It tackles not the mechanism 

which enables democracy to function; 
but the basic attitudes and status which 
makes it real. 

It has been produced for classroom 
use, as anyone who wants to make nice 
tidy notes will find. The word democ- 
racy incorporates in its meaning a 
respect shared with others, and a shar- 
ing of power. However, respect is 
not based on wealth, religion or power. 
Behind the concept of shared power 














(that is, power vested in the com- 
munity) is the knowledge that each 
has helped to make decisions. This 
presumes such possibilities as voting 
without interference or pressure. 
Historically, democracy has grown 
with the rise of a strong middle in- 
come group. It depends on enlighten- 
ment—which is more than the bare 
availability of information; but knowl- 
edge as to what that information repre- 
sents. Moreover, democracy is never 
finished. It is always in the making. 
Planned as a school film, Democracy 
is none-the-less useful for adult au- 
diences. Various devices have been 
skilfully used to capture and hold the 
attention and to add clarity, for ex- 
ample,—extreme simplicity of presen- 











tation, the use of diagrams, an appeal- 
ing narrator... . 

In the historical argument, the 
question of a high and a low income 
group has been nicely skirted. Other 
equally important problems have been 
entirely left out. Yet, somehow one 
cannot help but admire ruthless prun- 
ing when the outcome is a clear and 
unconfused impression. 

Democracy is highly recommended 
for any audience which has focussed 
on this subject. It is available through 
the National Film Society, 172 Wel- 
lington St., Ottawa, or through the 
Canadian Army Film Bureau, Depart- 
ment of National Defense, Ottawa. 


Sytv1a F. CAMPBELL 





PLEASE SEND 


to my address the books | have marked below. . . 
| understand they are two of the outstanding books 
of the year. 


| | WIND IN THE OLIVE TREES 
SPAIN FROM THE INSIDE 
By Abel Plenn 


The author was a U.S. government official attached 
to the Embassy in Madrid. His book has won the 
highest praise of such leading liberals as Leland 
Stowe, Walter Winchell, Johannes Steele and others, 
and the condemnation of those who still believe 
Franco is a saint. Plenn’s astonishing reports are 
almost unbelievable, but they are most carefully 
documented. $3.50 
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|| THE GREAT CONSPIRACY 
SECRET WAR AGAINST RUSSIA 
By Michael Sayers and Albert E. Kahn 


One of the most shocking but courageous books of 
our time. Like super international detectives, the 
authors have exposed a plot that staggers the 
imagination—ferretted out of official records in the 
U.S. State department and the British and other 
governments. Reads like a “whodunit”—except that 
the clues are all real. 





Enclosed please find $ 


Name 


Address 


PROGRESS BOOKS---TYRRELL BLDG., TORONTO 1 








The Great Conspiracy Against Russia 
by Michael Sayers and Albert E. 
Kahn. Progress Books, Toronto. 
$1.25. 

Tue authors of Sabotage! and The 

Plot Against the Peace have a flair 

for combining unassailable research 

with dramatic writing at high tension 
pitch. They have done it again in 

The Great Conspiracy. 

The scene opens in Petrograd during 
the Kerensky regime, and closes at 
Fulton, Missouri, on the occasion of 
Winston Churchill’s speech on March 
5, 1946. Each page in this 20th cen- 
tury “book of revelations” reminds us 
forcibly of facts which we too often 


torget. 


How many of us, for example, real- 
ize the tremendous contribution which 
Russia made to the defeat of Germany 
in World War I? By 1917 the Czar’s 
army had suffered more fatal casualties 
than Great Britain, France and Italy 


combined. And later, when the Ger- 
ns broke the Treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk, which had given the Russian 
people breathing-space in which to 
overthrow the Czarist regime, the 
hastily-organized Red Army stood up 
to the Germans and beat them back 
‘ross the Ukraine. 
\gain, how many of us remember 
extent of the 
ainst the 


undeclared war 
Soviets that went on for 
after the armitice with 
was signed? The armed 
forces of fourteen states—among them 
reat Britain, France, Germany, the 
".S. and Japan—invaded Russian ter- 
orv. 


ee years 
Germanv 


In 1919, “Two names summed up 
the aspirations of the masses and the 
fears of the few: Lenin and Wilson.” 
Vividly the authors highlight the con- 
niving of unscrupulous diplomats to 
defeat Wilson’s struggle to gain 
recognition and friendship for the in- 
fant Soviet regime—a struggle which 
the exhausted statesman kept up to the 
very day of his departure from Paris— 
a struggle which went on simultane- 
ously with Lenin’s stand against the 
armed forces of world capitalism. 

Thus in these pages the history of 
the three vexed decades of our time 
pass in review—seen in the light of the 
ruthless, unremitting conspiracy to 
overthrow the Soviets. In this light 
are judged the intrigues of financiers 
and politicians—Herbert Hoover and 
Henry Ford, Churchill and Sir Samuel 
Hoare, Foch and Clemenceau. In this 
light is viewed the rise of Hitler—and 
we see him, in this light, not as an 
isolated phenomenon in the company of 
a few like Franco and Mussolini, but 
as simply the most successful of a host 
of puppet adventurers 
world reaction to spearhead their anti- 
semitic, anti-communist onslaughts. 
Hitler has been defeated: but the re- 
actionary conspiracy still thrives. For 
liberals the inference is plain: Hitler’s 
¢chost will not be laid until the whole 
rotten conspiracy is smoked 
This hook focusses the terrible search- 
light of truth on the rabblings of rats 
under the foundations of the world 
peace structure. 


backed bv 


out. 


A fantastic parade of rogues, knaves, 
spies and sabateurs passes through 





these pages. But here and there shines 
forth the name, rings out the voice, of 
an honest man, who has the peaceful 
interests of the people of the world at 
heart. Such were Presidents Wilson 
and Roosevelt—both of whom died 
tragically, worn out at the end of 
world conflicts, in the hour when their 
hearts and their voices were most 
needed in the councils of the nations. 
Such, too, were lesser-known men like 
Colonel Raymond Robins, an Ameri- 
can Red Cross man who went to Rus- 
sia in 1917 and did his utmost to 
obtain his nation’s official recognition 
of the new Republic. Forced to defend 
himself before a Senate Committee in- 
vestigating “Bolshevism”, Robins said: 

“Tf I told the truth and did not lie 
and slander folks, did not say that 
they are German agents and thieves 
and murderers, criminals utterly, then 
I am a Bolshevist! But I had the best 
window or outlook of any Allied repre- 
sentative in Russia and I was trving 
to keep my feet on the ground. I 
would like to tell the truth about men 
and about movements, without passion 
and without resentment, even though I 
differed from them. ... I am per- 
fectly willing that the Russian people 
should have the kind of government 
they want, whether it suites me, or 
whether it is in accord with my prin- 
ciples or not. . . . The only answer for 
the desire for a better human life is a 
better human life.” 


Colonel Robins advocated what he 
called “the outdoor mind.” He meant 
a point of view exemplified by the 
above passage. The Great Conspiracy 
provides a wide bay window through 
which the “outdoor mind” can look out 
upon men and nations in our time. It 
is a humbling experience to view 
Russia, her present attitude and evi- 
dent suspicions through this window. 
To build enduring peace, the statesmen 
and the peoples of the Western democ- 
racies must hold out the hand of 
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International 
Significance 


CANADIAN REPRESEN- 
TATION ABROAD: 


From Agency to Embassy 
By H. Gordon Skilling. “It is 


a story worth preserving and Dr. 
Skilling’s book deserves a place in 
every Canadian library.” — The 
Ottawa Journal. $3.50. 


CANADA AT GENEVA 
By S. Mack Eastman. Ap his- 
torical survey and its lessons. Dr. 
Eastman held the post of Chief of 
Section in the I.L.O. at Geneva 
until 1940. 75 cents. 


THIS IS THE PEACE 
Edited by Violet Anderson. 


The Couchiching Conference Ad- 
dresses, 1945, issued by The Cana- 
dian Institute on Public Affairs. 
“Essential reading for all who are 
interested in the social services and 
in Dominion-Provincial relations.” 

F.H.U. in The Canadian Forum. 
$1.25. 


CANADA AND THE 
WORLD TOMORROW 
Edited by Violet Anderson. 
The Couchiching Conference Ad- 
dresses, 1944, issued by the Cana- 
dian Institute on Public Affairs. 
“Perhaps it would be difficult to 
find a better collection of articles 


on current questions."—The Bul- 
letin, O.S.S.T.F. $1.25. 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
TORONTO 

















friendship with the most sincerity 
and inexhaustible patience towards the 
Socialist sixth of the world. 


Joan HuNTLEY 


The Years Ahead. A Plan for the 
Canadian Y.M.C.A. for the Next 
Decade. Published by the National 
Council of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations of Canada. 

Tue Canadian Y.M.C.A. Study Com- 
mittee was appointed jointly by the 
National Council of Y.M.C.A.’s of 
Canada and the Canadian Youth Com- 
mission, with the purpose of examining 
the Y.M.C.A. and planning its course 
of action for the next ten years. The 
resulting summary was produced after 
two years work done by hundreds of 
people across Canada. 

The book contains a brief story of 
the history of the agency, description 
and analysis of the present set-up and 
program, and consideration of new 


trends of thought and changing com- 


munity needs. There is some objective 
‘riticism of the gap between policy 
ind practise in the organization. The 
pictographs and statistical data show 

commendable effort to give accurate 
ind comprehensive information. 

\ book such as this will be of great 
interest to all youth-serving agencies 
and organizations. In communities 
where there is a growth of “joint” 
planning by all such groups this book 
will help to give to those unacquainted 
vith the Y.M.C.A. a picture of its 
hackeround and aims. Other groups 
vill he able to compare the plan of 

tion of the Y.M.C.A. with their own 

is and programs, and to evaluate 

h in relation to the degree to which 

's of their community will be met. 

he section dealing with the findings 

he Youth Commission concerning 
the areas of concern to voung Cana- 
is thought provoking. Alert 
leaders will find this pointing to 
numerous fields of study and action 


which should be entered by youth 
groups and those interested in youth 
problems. Those who read the book 
hoping for specific program plans will 
be disappointed as this is the area 
with which the report deals least 
clearly. 

The Y.M.C.A. at the time the study 
was made was beginning its second 
century of work. Institutions of this 
age have often lost the impetus of their 
youth and may have become less amen- 
able to change. However the search 
for weakness, and the making of plans 
to overcome weakness, is in itself a 
sign of strength. The study shows an 
awareness of the necessity for organi- 
zations doing group work to keep re- 
evaluating program in order to be in 
tune with the times, to keep in touch 
with needs of youth, and to see the 
place of the different agencies in 
changing community patterns. 


HELEN W. NELSON 


The War and Women’s Employment. 
The Experience of the United King- 
dom and the United States. Pub- 
lished by the International Labour 


Office, 1946. $1.50. 


Tus book is presented as one of a 
series which the International Labour 
Office began before the recent war and 
plans to continue, dealing with the eco- 
nomic status, conditions and problems 
concerning women in various coun- 
tries. The approach is a detailed his- 
torical and statistical analysis of the 
contribution women have made to the 
life and effort of the United Kingdom 
and the United States. 

The information given in its three 
hundred pages is most valuable in that 
it indicates the trend of women’s par- 
ticipation in the post war. This isa 
question which merits serious con- 
sideration in solving the future eco- 
nomic and employment situation of 
the two countries. 





In reading this book, one is imme- 
diately struck by the tremendous con- 
tribution made by the women towards 
the successful winning of the war. In 
Britain at the middle of 1944, there 
were over 7,000,000 fully employed in 
essential work, or about 48 women to 
every 100 men; 11,000,000 were in the 
civilian labor force in the United 
States. The methods of recruitment, 
trends in wages and earnings, par- 
ticipation in trade unions, working 
conditions, training, welfare, in the 
many fields of endeavour makes valu- 
able and most interesting reading. It 
reveals how prejudice against women 
taking high positions of trust were vi 
necessity overcome. “Both in the 
armed forces and in the Civil Service 
highly responsible posts were held by 
women, and the safety of countless 
lives depended on their ability and dis- 
cretion in carrying out their duties. 
The general public is now quite 
accustomed to seeing important tasks 
entrusted to women.” This study 
gives a_ striking picture of total 
mobilization of woman-power for total 
war and post-war prospects. 

One is impressed and disturbed by 
the fact that while the principle of 
equal pay for equal work is generally 
accepted by both governments, the 
practice is far from being applied. The 
tables show that differences in many, 
many trades still exist. It is pointed 
out however, that “some relation seems 
apparent between the relative increase 
in wages and the rise of women’s 
participation in trade union.” It also 
reveals that “the working conditions 


in these women’s jobs—nursing, social 


service and domestic work—were verv 
poor, largely on account of the almost 
complete lack of trade union organiza- 
tion in these fields.” 
sential 


These were es- 
which faced critical 
shortages all during the war. 


services 


In concluding the study states that 
“Female labor has definitely ceased to 


be considered as a marginal factor in 
the industrial labor power .. .”, and 
asks the question, “What is to be the 
fate of women workers and what 
chances have they of consolidating and 
increasing under peacetime conditions 
the gains which they have won in 
emergency conditions ?” 


The report points out that the solu- 
tion to these questions must be found 
in close relation to solving the prob- 
lems of full employment. It adds 
“Obviously, the situation calls for the 
Governments to take action in estab- 
lishing minimum wages and social in- 
surance covering these occupations; 
for trade unions to intensify their 
effort to organize these women; and 
for employers or potential employers 
to be forward-looking in supporting 
programmes for improving standards 
of work and regularizing methods of 
placement for workers in these fields.” 

This book contains a wealth of in- 
formation. It concludes that “in both 
countries efforts are being made to 
eliminate discrepancies between policy 
and practice. In both countries, also, 
experience has reinforced the con- 
tinued development of public policy 
that recognizes the economic and social 
value of utilizing and rewarding labor 
in accordance with individual capacity 
and job performance regardless of sex. 
A sound and scientific basis for the 
employment of women is being in- 
creasingly advocated as serving the 
cause of democracy and as promoting 
the general welfare.” 


Mary HECHT 


Practical Applications of Democrac’ 
by George B. de Huszar, Harper & 
Brothers, 1945. 


Tue need for 
opposed to the too well known brand 
of “talk democracy” is the main argt- 
ment of the small but powerful volume 

“Tts aim,” the author says, “is 


“do-democracy” as 


to 











help those who talk, to act; to help 
those who want to act, but do not 
know how, to find methods of action; 
and to help those who act, to act more 
efficiently.” 

Too often people participating in 
Farm Forums, Women’s Institutes, 
Community Schools, Service Clubs, 
and Church Societies do not see any 
relationship between their programs 
with, let us say, the Paris Peace Con- 
ference in its efforts to build world 
democracy. Such groups are as futile 
as those dedicated solely to the study 
sf world affairs, when their community 
urgently needs a sewage disposal plant. 

Huszar seizes on this problem of 
the small understanding and managing 
the large. “For,” he says, ‘“do- 
democracy is a way by which these 
problems can be met; it is a way by 
which our daily life becomes creative. 
No one can honestly say ‘there is noth- 
ing for me to do’.” 

This small straightforward book, 
written in very readable prose, should 
be studied by every leader or member 
of a group. Canadian society is made 
up of social groups—families, clubs, 
church groups, to which we as individ- 
uals belong, and the extent of their 
efficiency will in a large measure 
determine the effectiveness of our 
democracy. For to build a world of 
freedom we must tackle problems in 
our small social units; see these as a 
part of the nation and the world. 

“Our chief postwar task,” points out 
Eduard Lindeman in his preface to 
Mr. Huszar’s book, “is not teaching 
lemocracy to the Germans and the 
Japanese, but in acting in our own 


vroups.” 


He faces the social problem of dis- 
integration and inaction. Out of dis- 
integration rose Nazism in Germany, 
and it could lead to dictatorship in our 
own country too. “Democracy is 


something you do; not something you 
lk about. It is more than a form 





of government or an attitude or an 
opinion. It is participation.” ‘“Do- 
democracy” is based on participation, 
and this is possible in the building 
of what he calls “problem-centred 
groups.” The problem-centred group 
consists of about a dozen persons. It 
is democratic in structure. It dis- 
cusses and acts upon a central prob- 
lem—such as the building of a safe 
community swimming pool. It acts in 
co-operation with other such groups. 

Practical Applications of Democracy 
will fill a gap in the literature of 
group work since it applies the “small 
group” method concretely in separate 
chapters to situations in community 
action in government, in education, art 
and leisure, in journalism, in employ- 
ment and vocational training, in in- 
dustry. 

ELEANOR SIM 


Newfoundland: A Study of Settlement 
by Griffith Taylor. Special Series. 
Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs, 230 Bloor Street West, 
Toronto. 1946. 32 pp. $1.00. 


TuHIs pamphlet is avowedly an enquiry 
into the physical conditions “which 
determine present and future settle- 
ment in Newfoundland” and as such 
is severely limited in its scope. 
Readers who, like myself, would wel- 
come some authoritative material on 
the recent economic, social and politi- 
cal history of Newfoundland will find 
little in this pamphlet to merit their 
attention. 


The presentation of the geologic and 
geographic material suffers as a re- 
sult of the excessive use of technical 
jargon. Even with the assiduous use 
of the appended glossary the layman 
will find it difficult to make sense out 
of statements such as “During earlier 
Paleozoic times ‘Greater Acadia’ con- 
sisted of two wide troughs separated 
by a wide ridge, the New Brunswick 


ge-anticline.” (p.5) We find that it 
is difficult to explain the origin of the 
Rantem Isthmus “save as a horst, for 
it cuts across the dominant fold-cor- 
rugations of the island.” (p. 20) The 
scenery along this isthmus offers, 
amongst other things, some ‘small 
tolts”. Neither the glossary, the Con- 
cise Oxford Dictionary, nor Figure 
8 to which Professor Taylor refers, 
offered me any clue as to the meaning 
of “tolts”. 

The major part of the pamphlet is 
devoted to a description of the main 
area and settlements of the island. 
Scattered throughout are references 
to the paucity of agricultural re- 
sources on the island—the great areas 
of barren tundras, the adverse climate, 
and the poverty of the soils in areas 
where agriculture has been attempted. 
Geographers are notorious for recom- 
mending settlement wherever a small 
field of grain has a reasonable chance 
of maturing, but apparently New- 
foundland has discouraged even Pro- 
fessor Taylor. His sad conclusion 
states that “structure, geology and 
climate will always limit agricultural 
development in Newfoundland... . 
As in northern Canada a ‘potato-past- 
ure’ economy may develop in the dis- 
tant future in most of the lowland 
areas with enough soil. But it will be 
a slow and difficult process. . . .” 


J. H.D. 


Youth Challenges the Educators. 
Canadian Youth Commission Re- 
port. Ryerson Press, Toronto. 1946. 
151 pp. $1.00. 

Tuis report, like others of the same 

Commission, proceeds on the theory 

that the opinions of adolescents are im- 

portant contributions to the discus- 

sion of major contemporary problems. 

This reviewer doubts the soundness 

of this approach in general and is 

convinced that it is ludicrous in the 


field of education. The problem of 
education in a democracy is one of 
singular difficulty, and one on which 
immature minds could scarcely have 
anything important to say. One 
doubts that on the whole Canadian 
educators will be so impressed with 
“the prestige and influence of the Ca- 
nadian Youth Commission” that the 
publication of this report will result in 
“profound changes in our national 
(p. 14) 

The vagueness of young people as 
to the purpose of education (pp. 5-6), 
their desire for vocational guidance 
as a school service (p. 20) and their 
advocacy of religious instruction in 
the schools (p. 34) all in their own 
way reflect the bankruptcy of our cul- 
ture. The briefs submitted to the 
Commission by various groups stress 
the teaching of citizenship 
vocational subjects in the schools. 
Interviews with individuals empha- 
size the same ideas and also indicate a 
demand for sex education. Apparent- 
ly youth does not understand that in 
proportion as our schools become 
social service institutions they will 
lose much of their justification in our 
society. Education is being asked to 
neglect its basic function of disciplin- 
ing minds (and thus creating intelli- 
gent citizens) in the interests of turn- 
ing out boys who can get jobs, and 
girls who understand the functioning 
of marriage. It is planned to keep 
the schools open evenings and provide 
various forms of entertainment for 
the graduates of these schools, who, 
of course, cannot be expected to know 
what to do with their leisure time. 


thinking and practice.” 


and 


The best material in the report has 
to do with the administrative problems 
of the Canadian school system. Re- 
gional discrepancies in educational 
opportunity, the disadvantages of rural 
as compared with urban schools, the 
problems of recruiting able teachers, 





of reducing the rapid turnover of 
teaching staffs, and of making the 
profession financially attractive are all 
fairly outlined. Most of the reso- 
lutions adopted by the Commission 
(Chap. 12) refer to these aspects of 
the problem. 

By contrast, the shoddiest section of 
the report is undoubtedly the chapter 
on “The School and Democratic 
Living”. Tiere all the shibboleths 
of modern democracy are _ ineptly 
applied to the problem of education. 
“Democratic living must henceforth 
include militant loyalty”, (p. 81) and 
the schools are to “sell democracy as 
a system of human organization more 
virile and resourceful than those 
which have challenged it” (p. 83). 
Teachers are to “make war upon the 
flabbiness and inertia which beset the 
citizen on voting day” but little is said 
of the flabbiness of the educational 
system. 

It is strange that at a time when 
many of the best minds in the field of 
education are reacting against the 
speciousness of “progressive educa- 
tion”, and emphasizing the importance 
of mental discipline in the schools, 
the Youth Commission should take 
pride in publishing a report such as 


ra 
this. 
J. H. DALEs 


Mr. Dales 
statements in 


made some challenging 
this review. Reader, 
what do you think? Will you come to 
the defense of “progressive educa- 
tifn”? Have you anything to say as 
to “the value of the opinions of adoles- 


J. R. W. 


cents ? : 


Youth Canadian 
Ryer- 


220 pp. 


and Recreation. 


Youth Commission Report. 


1946. 


son Press, Toronto. 
$1.50. 
THE recreation movement in Canada 
L- . 
has been characterized not only by 
the lack of a basic philosophy but also 


by much confused, though recently 
quite enthusiastic, thinking on the part 
of a great many individuals and 
groups. This report, a study of the 
way Canadian Youth actually spends 
its leisure hours, together with re- 
commendations, should do much to 
clarify this thinking and to provide 
a sound basis for action. When the 
recreation leader and adult education- 
ist are reminded that most clubs 
“reach only the already socialized 
individual” and that agencies direct 
their attention “chiefly to a middle 
class constituency” the problem of 
reaching the unreached assumes major 
proportions. 


The second section of the report 
contains a description of the work and 
functions of the various agencies 
serving the recreational needs of 
Canadian Youth. The commission 
has been most meticulous in recogniz- 
ing the peculiar contribution of all 
possible groups, public and private, 
and one is tempted to think that Can- 
ada is well served. Yet, as the survey 
shows, only 50% of rural youth have 
access to libraries, and only half of 
those with musical instruments avail- 
able learn to use them, to give only 
two examples. The third section deals 
with the requirements necessary to a 
more adequate recreational programme 
and includes some excellent suggest- 
ions. This is followed by a concluding 
chapter which makes specific recom- 
mendations for action to the major 
Canadian agencies, public and private, 
engaged in the recreational field. 

Throughout, the commission insists 
that recreation must take into con- 
sideration “the whole man—his needs 
for physical activity, creative ex- 
pression, and_ social intercourse”. 
The survey clearly demonstrates that 
the needs and wants of Canadian 
Youth fall into these three categories. 


(Continued on inside back cover) 


















Building Your Marriage — Evelyn 
Millis Duvall—30 pages. Public 
Affairs Pamphlet No. 113. 

WitHoutT deprecating the emotional 
approach to marriage Evelyn Duvall 
points out that the ceremony is a con- 
tract and that its success will depend 
on the forthrightness of the contract- 
ing parties. 

Rather than a starry-eyed approach 
Miss Duvall proposes a _ purposeful 
evaluation of the factors which make 
for permanence and the pitfalls in 
which a marriage may be wrecked. 

The author mentions economic 
stability, a co-operative home life, 
lack of complications from in-laws 
and the role of the church as pillars 
for a successful marriage. 


E. B. H. 


The C.I.O. Case For Substantial Pay 
Increases. 20 pages. 5c. The 
Truth about the C.1.0. 16 pp. 10c. 

Two publications have been received 

that are of timely interest in view of 

the current dispute over wages. 

Issued by the C.I.O. Department of 

Research and Education, United 

Office & Professional Workers of 

America, C.I.0., Room 314 Bloor St. 

W., Toronto. 

The C.I.0. Case for Substantial Pay 
Increases is a closely reasoned and 
carefully documented economic argu- 
ment in favor of general pay increases, 
now. Its most significant aspect is its 
approach. In contradiction of the 


frequent argument that is advanced 
by the economists of orthodoxy that 
profits must be unfettered but wages 
restrained in order to encourage eco- 
nomic development, the C.I.O. begins 
with the thesis that progress depends 
on the maintenance and expansion of 
the purchasing power of the vast 
masses of wage earners. Although 
the statistical material is based on 
U.S. sources, the argument is quite 
applicable to the Canadian situation. 

The booklet begins with a com- 
parison between pre-war and war- 
time profits, after taxes, in U.S. cor- 
porations; the pre-war year average 
from 1936-1939 being 3.4 billion dol- 
lars; the wartime average 1940-1945 
being 8.7 billion dollars. Basing the 
argument on an economic analysis of 
the Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion, the authors then show 
that manufacturing industry could af- 
ford an overall 31% pay increase, 
without diminishing the war-time 
average of profits. This is due to three 
factors: (1) Elimination of overtime, 
etc. (2) Repeal of excess profits tax, 
etc; (3) Excess of anticipated 1946 
profits over twice level of pre-war 
profits. The argument is then extend- 
ed to state that with allowance for 
increased productivity due to war-time 
improvements of techniques, the pay 
increase could be 38%. Concluding 
this part of the argument, it is con- 
tended that such pay increases need 
not be inflationary, since they would 
not affect the war-time level of profits. 
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1 


believes recreation is purely gymnastic 


[he physical education specialist who 


“track and field,” the teen age can- 
teener who thinks it is only dancing 
and dating, and the cultural purist who 
thinks it is only music and art would do 
well to take note of this fact. The com- 


‘ission embraces the ideal of the com- 


munity having a physical centre mn 


which to focus its activities. It also 


stresses the value to the community 
as a whole, of planning for the co- 


dination and more exhaustive use of 


the existing services, together with 
the development of additional pro- 
jects to fill in the gaps. The report 


further emphasizes the importance for 
itself as 
total com- 


the individual agency to see 


the 


towards a 


i functioning unit in 


munity working common 


(Continued from page 47) 
Part II of the booklet then proceeds 
to show the needs for pay increases. 


OWMR figures, it is 
shown that since the end of the war, 


\gain using 
there has been a drop of 23% in take- 
This is shorter 
lower paid 
The booklet 
points to the dangers of this sharp 


home pay. due to 


hours, change-over to 


peace-time industry, etc. 





decline in the nation’s purchasing 
power. At the same time, cost of 


living index has increased, according 

this estimate, by 
5%. In 
ailtil 


approximately 
that it 
increase in 


conclusion, it is 
54% 
ges to restore the pre-war relation- 
to cost of living and labor pro- 
tivity. 
he Truth about C.I.O. is a useful 
rence work for students, teachers, 
group leaders and 


require a 


others wishing a 
ind comprehensive guide to 
unions. The first part of the 
is a brief history of the C.I.O. 
ten years since its inception. 

scusses the the old 
Committee Organiz- 


+ 


origins of 


for Industrial 





other 


val = in with 


v 
s 


cooperation 
agencies. 

It is to be regretted that there is no 
chapter specifically devoted to the psy- 
social 
the 
in a democratic society. 


chological and significance of 


recreation for individual living 
The report 
clearly indicates that recreational faci- 
lities in Canada are not adequate and 
that Canadian Youth do not take full 
advantage of facilities that are avail- 
able, but it does not forcefully demon- 
strate the reasons why this situation is 


to be deplored. If recreation in Can- 


ada is to get the support froin 
public bodies that the commission re- 
commends, the public will have to be 
educated to believe that recreation is 
as necessary to the common good as 
pasteurized milk or T.B. 


MARGARET M. 


clinics. 
DILLON 


ation; the emergence of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, the pre- 
sent C.I.0O.; and finally, the rise to 
preponderant power of the industrial 
unions in present-day America. In a 
following section, the booklet points 
the way to some of the most interest- 
ing and significant radifications of 
union activity in the community. 
The final section is a survey of the 
and government of C.I.O. 
This section is of particular 


finances 
unions. 
interest in answering some of the oft- 
used charges of union bureaucracy, 
Included 
charts, giving detailed outlines of the 
management of all the major C.I.O. 


labor bosses, etc. are two 


unions. The first of these charts 
answers pertinent questions about ad- 
ministration. The second gives all 


answers to. finances, including an 


interesting statement on the incomes 
of C.1.O. officials. 

Both of the foregoing booklets are 
matter, if 
labor’s side of the story is to be under- 


indispensable reading 


stood. 


K. C. W. 





Are You--- 


Planning a Leadership Training Course? 


Trying to Read Behind the Headlines? 


Starting a Community Centre? 


Here’s FOOD FOR THOUGHT and a Guide for 


Action. 





FOOD FOR THOUGHT, 
119 Isabella St., 
Toronto 5, Ontario. 


Dear Editor, 


Enclosed you will find one dollar ($1.00) to cover one 
year’s subscription to FOOD FOR THOUGHT. 


Name 


Address 











